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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The State of the Union 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO THE CONGRESS! 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vick Prestpent, MEMBERS OF 
THE CONGRESS: 

It is a pleasure to return from whence I came. 
You are my oldest friends in Washington—and 
this House is my oldest home. It was here, more 
than 14 years ago, that I first took the oath of 
Federal office. It was here, for 14 years, that I 
gained knowledge and inspiration from members 
of both parties in both Houses—from your wise 
and generous leaders—and from the pronounce- 
ments which I can vividly recall, sitting where 
you now sit—including the programs of two great 
Presidents, the undimmed eloquence of Churchill, 
the soaring idealism of Nehru, the steadfast words 
of Genera! de Gaulle. To speak from this same 
historic rostrum is a sobering experience. To be 
back among so many friends is a happy one. 

I amconfident that that friendship will continue. 
Our Constitution wisely assigns both joint and 
separate roles to each branch of the Government ; 
and a President and a Congress who hold each 
other in mutual respect will neither permit nor 
attempt any trespass. For my part, I shall with- 
hold from neither the Congress nor the people any 
fact or report, past, present, or future, which is 
necessary for an informed judgment of our con- 
duct and hazards. I shall neither shift the burden 
of executive decisions to the Congress, nor avoid 
responsibility for the outcome of those decisions. 


I speak today in an hour of national peril and 
national opportunity. Before my term has ended, 
we shall have to test anew whether a nation or- 
ganized and governed such as ours can endure. 


2 Delivered on Jan. 30 (White House press release; as- 
delivered text). 
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The outcome is by no means certain. The answers 
are by no means clear. All of us together—this 
administration, this Congress, this Nation—must 
forge those answers. 

But today, were I to offer—after little more 
than a week in office—detailed legislation to 
remedy every national ill, the Congress would 
rightly wonder whether the desire for speed had 
replaced the duty of responsibility. 

My remarks, therefore, will be limited. But 
they will also be candid. To state the facts frankly 
is not to despair the future nor indict the past. 
The prudent heir takes careful inventory of his 
legacies, and gives a faithful accounting to those 
whom he owes an obligation of trust. And, while 
the occasion does not call for another recital of 
our blessings and assets, we do have no greater 
asset than the willingness of a free and determined 
people, through its elected officials, to face all 
problems frankly and meet all dangers free from 
panic or fear. 


pA 


The present state of our economy is disturbing. 
We take office in the wake of 7 months of recession, 
314 years of slack, 7 years of diminished economic 
growth, and 9 years of falling farm income. 

Business bankruptcies have reached their high- 
est level since the great depression. Since 1951 
farm income has been squeezed down by 25 per- 
cent. Save for a brief period in 1958, insured 
unemployment is at the highest peak in our his- 
tory. Of some 514 million Americans who are 
without jobs, more than 1 million have been search- 
ing for work for more than 4 months. And during 
each month some 150,000 workers are exhausting 
their already meager jobless benefit rights. 
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Nearly one-eighth of those who are without jobs 
live almost without hope in nearly 100 especially 
depressed and troubled areas. The rest include 
new school graduates unable to use their talents, 
farmers forced to give up their part-time jobs 
which helped balance their family budgets, skilled 
and unskilled workers laid off in such important 
industries as metals, machinery, automobiles, and 
apparel. 

Our recovery from the 1958 recession, moreover, 
was anemic and incomplete. Our gross national 
product never regained its full potential. Unem- 
ployment never returned to normal levels. Maxi- 
mum use of our national industrial capacity was 
never restored. 

In short, the American economy is in trouble. 
The most resourceful industrialized country on 
earth ranks among the last in the rate of economic 
growth. Since last spring our economic growth 
rate has actually receded. Business investment is 
in a decline. Profits have fallen below predicted 
levels. Construction is off. A million unsold 
automobiles are in inventory. Fewer people are 
working—and the average work week has shrunk 
well below 40 hours. Yet prices have continued 
to rise—so that now too many Americans have 
Jess to spend for items that cost more to buy. 

Economic prophecy is at best an uncertain art— 
as demonstrated by the prediction 1 year ago from 
this same podium that 1960 would be, and I quote, 
_ “the most prosperous year in our history.” Never- 
theless, forecasts of continued slack and only 
slightly reduced unemployment throughout 1961 
and 1962 have been made with alarming unanim- 
ity—and this administration does not intend to 
stand helplessly by. 

We cannot afford to waste idle hours and empty 
plants while awaiting the end of the recession. 
We must show the world what a free economy can 
do—to reduce unemployment, to put unused ca- 
pacity to work, to spur new productivity, and to 
foster higher economic growth within a range of 
sound fiscal policies and relative price stability. 

I will propose to the Congress within the next 
14 days measures to improve unemployment com- 
pensation through temporary increases in duration 
on a self-supporting basis—to provide more food 
for the families of the unemployed, and to aid their 
needy children—to redevelop our areas of chronic 
labor surplus—to expand the services of the U.S. 
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Employment Offices—to stimulate housing and 
construction—to secure more purchasing power 
for our lowest paid workers by raising and ex- 
panding the minimum wage—to offer tax incen- 
tives for sound plant investment—to increase the 
development of our natural resources—to encour- 
age price stability—and to take other steps aimed 
at insuring a prompt recovery and paving the way 
for increased long-range growth. This is not a 
partisan program concentrating on our weak- 
nesses—it is, I hope, a national program to realize 
our national strength. 


II. 


Efficient expansion at home, stimulating the 
new plant and technology that can make our goods 
more competitive, is also the key to the inter- 
national balance-of-payments problem. Laying 
aside all alarmist talk and panicky solutions, let 
us put that knotty problem in its proper perspec- 
tive. 

It is true that, since 1958, the gap between the 
dollars we spend or invest abroad and the dol- 
lars returned to us has substantially widened. 
This overall deficit in our balance of payments 
increased by nearly $11 billion in the 3 years— 
and holders of dollars abroad converted them to 
gold in such a quantity as to cause a total outflow 
of nearly $5 billion of gold from our reserve. The 
1959 deficit was caused in large part by the failure 
of our exports to penetrate foreign markets—the 
result both of restrictions on our goods and our 
own uncompetitive prices. The 1960 deficit, on 
the other hand, was more the result of an increase 
in private capital outflow seeking new oppor- 
tunity, higher return, or speculative advantage 
abroad. 

Meanwhile this country has continued to bear 
more than its share of the West’s military and 
foreign aid obligations. Under existing policies, 
another deficit of $2 billion is predicted for 1961— 
and individuals in those countries whose dollar 
position once depended on these deficits for im- 
provement now wonder aloud whether our gold 
reserves will remain sufficient to meet our own 
obligations. 

All this is cause for concern—but it is not cause 
for panic. For our monetary and financial posi- 
tion remains exceedingly strong. Including our 
drawing rights in the International Monetary 
Fund and the gold reserve held as backing for 
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our currency and Federal Reserve deposits, we 
have some $22 billion in total gold stocks and 
other international monetary reserves available— 
and I now pledge that their full strength stands 
behind the value of the dollar for use if needed. 

Moreover, we hold large assets abroad—the total 
owed this Nation far exceeds the claims upon 
our reserves—and our exports once again sub- 
stantially exceed our imports. 

In short, we need not—and we shall not—take 
any action to increase the dollar price of gold 
from $35 an ounce—to impose exchange controls— 
to reduce our antirecession efforts—to fall back on 
restrictive trade policies—or to weaken our com- 
mitments around the world. 

This administration will not distort the value of 
the dollar in any fashion. And this is a commit- 
ment. 

Prudence and good sense do require, however, 
that new steps be taken to ease the payments defi- 
cit and prevent any gold crisis. Our success in 
world affairs has long depended in part upon for- 
eign confidence in our ability to pay. A series of 
Executive orders, legislative remedies, and cooper- 
ative efforts with our allies will get underway im- 
mediately—aimed at attracting foreign invest- 
ment and travel to this country—promoting Amer- 
ican exports, at stable prices and with more liberal 
government guarantees and financing—curbing 
tax and customs loopholes that encourage undue 
spending of private dollars abroad—and (through 
OECD [Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development], NATO, and otherwise) shar- 
ing with our allies all efforts to provide for the 
common defense of the free world and the hopes 
for growth of the less developed lands. While the 
current deficit lasts, ways will be found to ease our 
dollar outlays abroad without placing the full 
burden on the families of men whom we have 
asked to serve our flag overseas.” 

In short, whatever is required will be done to 
back up all our efforts abroad, and to make certain 
that, in the future as in the past, the dollar is as 
“sound as a dollar.” 

III. 


But more than our exchange of international 
payments is out of balance. The current Federal 
budget for fiscal 1961 is almost certain to show a 
net deficit. The budget already submitted for 


*¥For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 860. 
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fiscal 1962 will remain in balance only if the Con- 
gress enacts all the revenue measures requested— 
and only if an earlier and sharper upturn in the 
economy than my economic advisers now think 
likely produces the tax revenues estimated. 
Nevertheless, a new administration must of neces- 
sity build on the spending and revenue estimates 
already submitted. Within that framework, bar- 
ring the development of urgent national defense 
needs or a worsening of the economy, it is my 
current intention to advocate a program of ex- 
penditures which, including revenues from a 
stimulation of the economy, will not of and by 
themselves unbalance the earlier budget. 

However, we will do what must be done. For 
our national household is cluttered with unfinished 
and neglected tasks. Our cities are being engulfed 
in squalor. Twelve long years after Congress de- 
clared our goal to be “a decent home and a suitable 
environment for every American family,” we still 
have 25 million Americans living in substandard 
homes. A new housing program under a new 
Housing and Urban Affairs Department will be 
needed this year. 

Our classrooms contain 2 million more children 
than they can properly have room for, taught by 
90,000 teachers not properly qualified to teach. 
One-third of our most promising high school grad- 
uates are financially unable to continue the devel- 
opment of their talents. The war babies of the 
1940’s, who overcrowded our schools in the 1950’s, 
are now descending in 1960 upon our colleges— 
with two college students for every one, 10 years 
from now—and our colleges are ill prepared. We 
lack the scientists, the engineers, and the teachers 
our world obligations require. We have neglected 
oceanography, saline water conversion, and the 
basic research that lies at the root of all progress. 
Federal grants for both higher and public school 
education can no longer be delayed. 

Medical research has achieved new wonders— 
but these wonders are too often beyond the reach 
of too many people, owing to a lack of income 
(particularly among the aged), a lack cf hospital 
beds, a lack of nursing homes, and a lack of doctors 
and dentists. Measures to provide health care for 
the aged under social security, and to increase 
the supply of both facilities and personnel, must 
be undertaken this year. 

Our supply of clean water is dwindling. Or- 
ganized and juvenile crimes cost the taxpayers 
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millions of dollars each year, making it essential 
that we have improved enforcement and new legis- 
lative safeguards. The denial of constitutional 
rights to some of our fellow Americans on account 
of race—at the ballot box and elsewhere—disturbs 
the national conscience and subjects us to the 
charge of world opinion that our democracy is not 
equal to the high promise of our heritage. Mo- 
rality in private business has not been sufficiently 
spurred by morality in public business. <A_ host 
of problems and projects in all 50 States, though 
not possible to include in this message, deserves— 
and will receive—the attention of both the Con- 
gress and the executive branch. On most of these 
matters, messages will be sent to the Congress 
within the next 2 weeks. 


IV. 


But all these problems pale when placed be- 
side those which confront us around the world. 
No man entering upon this office, regardless of his 
party, regardless of his previous service in Wash- 
ington, could fail to be staggered upon learning— 
even in this brief 10-day period—the harsh 
enormity of the trials through which we must pass 
in the next 4 years. Each day the crises multiply. 
Each day their solution grows more difficult. 
Each day we draw nearer the hour of maximum 
danger, as weapons spread and hostile forces grow 
stronger. I feel I must inform the Congress that 
our analyses over the last 10 days make it clear 
that—in each of the principal areas of crisis— 
the tide of events has been running out and time 
has not been our friend. 

In Asia, the relentless pressures of the Chinese 
Communists menace the security of the entire 
area—from the borders of India and south Viet- 
Nam to the jungles of Laos, struggling to protect 
its newly won independence. We seek in Laos 
what we seek in al! Asia, and, indeed, in all of the 
world—freedom for the people and independence 
for the government. And this Nation shall perse- 
vere in our pursuit of these objectives. 

In Africa, the Congo has been brutally torn by 
civil strife, political unrest, and public disorder. 
We shall continue to support the heroic efforts of 
the United Nations to restore peace and order— 
efforts which are now endangered by mounting 
tensions, unsolved problems, and decreasing sup- 
port from many member states. 

In Latin America, Communist agents seeking to 
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exploit that region’s peaceful revolution of hope 
have established a base on Cuba, only 90 miles from 
our shores. Our objection with Cuba is not over 
the people’s drive for a better life. Our objection 
is to their domination by foreign and domestic 
tyrannies. Cuban social and economic reform 
should be encouraged. Questions of economic and 
trade policy can always be negotiated. But Com- 
munist domination in this hemisphere can never 
be negotiated. 

We are pledged to work with our sister Repub- 
lics to free the Americas of all such foreign domi- 
nation and all tyranny, working toward the goal 
of a free hemisphere of tree governments, extend- 
ing from Cape Horn to the Arctic Circle. 

In Europe our alliances are unfulfilled and in 
some disarray. The unity of NATO has been 
weakened by economic rivalry and partially 
eroded by national interest. It has not yet fully 
mobilized its resources nor fully achieved a com- 
mon outlook. Yet no Atlantic power can meet on 
its own the mutual problems now facing us in 
defense, foreign aid, monetary reserves, and a host 
of other areas; and our close ties with those whose 
hopes and interests we share are among this Na- 
tion’s most powerful assets. 

Our greatest challenge is still the world that 
lies beyond the cold war—but the first great obsta- 
cle is still our relations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. We must never be lulled into 
believing that either power has yielded its ambi- 
tions for world domination—ambitions which they 
forcefully restated only a short time ago. On the 
contrary, our task is to convince them that ag- 
gression and subversion will not be profitable 
routes to pursue these ends. Open and peaceful 
competition—for prestige, for markets, for scien- 
tific achievement, even for men’s minds—is some- 
thing else again. For if freedom and communism 
were to compete for man’s allegiance in a world at 
peace, I would look to the future with ever- 
increasing confidence. 

To meet this array of challenges—to fulfill the 
role we cannot avoid on the world scene—we must 
reexamine and revise our whole arsenal of tools: 
military, economic, and political. 

One must not overshadow the other. On the 
Presidential coat of arms, the American eagle 
holds in his right talon the olive branch, while in 
his left he holds a bundle of arrows. We intend 
to give equal attention to both. 
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First, we must strengthen our military tools. 
We are moving into a period of uncertain risk and 
great commitment in which both the military and 
diplomatic possibilities require a free-world force 
so powerful as to make any aggression clearly 
futile. Yet in the past, lack of a consistent, co- 
herent military strategy, the absence of basic 
assumptions about our national requirements, and 
the faulty estimates and duplication arising from 
interservice rivalries have all made it difficult to 
assess accurately how adequate—or inadequate— 
our defenses really are. 

I have, therefore, instructed the Secretary of 
Defense to reappraise our entire defense strategy— 
our ability to fulfill our commitments—the effec- 
tiveness, vulnerability, and dispersal of our stra- 
tegic bases, forces, and warning systems—the 
efficiency and economy of our operation and or- 
ganization—the elimination of obsolete bases and 
installations—and the adequacy, modernization, 
and mobility of our present conventional and 
nuclear forces and weapons systems in the light 
of present and future dangers. I have asked for 
preliminary conclusions by the end of February— 
and I then shall recommend whatever legislative, 
budgetary, or executive action is needed in the 
light of these conclusions. 

In the meantime, I have asked the Defense 
Secretary to initiate immediately three new steps 
most clearly needed now: 

(a) First, I have directed prompt attention to 
increase our airlift capacity. Obtaining addi- 
tional air transport mobility—and obtaining it 
now—will better assure the ability of our conven- 
tional forces to respond, with discrimination and 
speed, to any problem at any spot on the globe 
at any moment’s notice. In particular it will en- 
able us to meet any deliberate effort to avoid or 
divert our forces by starting limited wars in 
widely scattered parts of the world. 

(b) I have directed prompt action to step up 
our Polaris submarine program. Using unobli- 
gated shipbuilding funds now (to let contracts 
originally scheduled for the next fiscal year) will 
build and place on station—at least 9 months 
earlier than planned—substantially more units of 
a crucial deterrent—a fleet that will never attack 
first, but possess sufficient powers of retaliation, 
concealed beneath the seas, to discourage any ag- 
gressor from launching an attack upon our 
security. 

(c) I have directed prompt action to accelerate 
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our entire missile program. Until the Secretary 
of Defense’s reappraisal is completed, the em- 
phasis here will be largely on improved organiza- 
tion and decision-making—on cutting down the 
wasteful duplications and the time/lag that have 
handicapped our whole family of missiles. If 
we are to keep the peace, we need an invulnerable 
missile force powerful enough to deter any aggres- 
sor from even threatening an attack that he would 
know could not destroy enough of our force to 
prevent his own destruction. For as I said upon 
taking the oath of office: “Only when our arms 
are sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain be- 
yond doubt that they will never be employed.” ® 

Secondly, we must improve our economic tools. 
Our role is essential and unavoidable in the con- 
struction of a sound and expanding economy for 
the entire non-Communist world, helping other 
nations build the strength to meet their own prob- 
lems, to satisfy their own aspirations—to sur- 
mount their own dangers. The problems in 
achieving this goal are towering and unprece- 
dented—the response must be towering and un- 
precedented as well, much as lend-lease and the 
Marshall plan were in earlier years, which brought 
such fruitful results. 

(a) I intend to ask the Congress for authority 
to establish a new and more effective program for 
assisting the economic, educational, and social 
development of other countries and continents. 
That program must stimulate and take more 
effectively into account the contributions of our 
allies, and provide central policy direction for all 
our own programs that now so often overlap, 
conflict, or diffuse our energies and resources. 
Such a program, compared to past programs, will 
require 

—more flexibility for short-run emergencies 

—more commitment to long-term development 

—new attention to education at all levels 

—greater emphasis on the recipient nation’s 
role, their effort, their purpose, with greater social 
justice for their people, broader distribution and 
participation by their people, and more efficient 
public administration and more efficient tax 
systems of their own 

—and orderly planning for national and re- 
gional development instead of a piecemeal ap- 
proach. 


* For text of President Kennedy’s inaugural address, see 
ibid., Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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(b) I hope the Senate will take early action 
approving the convention establishing the Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment.* This will be an important instrument in 
sharing with our allies this development effort— 
working toward the time when each nation will 
contribute in proportion to its ability to pay. 
For, while we are prepared to assume our full 
share of these huge burdens, we cannot and must 
not be expected to bear them alone. 

(c) To our sister Republics to the south, we have 
pledged a new alliance for progress—alianza para 
progreso. Our goal is a free and prosperous 


Latin America, realizing for all its states and all 
its citizens a degree of economic and social prog- 
ress that matches their historic contributions of 
culture, intellect, and liberty. To start this Na- 
tion’s role at this time in that alliance of 
neighbors, I am recommending the following: 


—That the Congress appropriate in full the 
$500 million fund pledged by the Act of Bogota,* 
to be used not as an instrument of the cold war, but 
as a first step in the sound development of the 
Americas. 

—That a new Inter-Departmental Task Force 
be established under the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of State, to coordinate at the highest level 
all policies and programs of concern to the 
Americas. 

—That our delegates to the OAS [Organiza- 
tion of American States], working with those of 
other members, strengthen that body as an instru- 
ment to preserve the peace and to prevent foreign 
domination anywhere in the hemisphere. 

—That, in cooperation with other nations, we 
launch a new hemispheric attack on illiteracy and 
inadequate educational opportunities to all levels; 
and, finally, 

—That a food-for-peace mission be sent im- 
mediately to Latin America to explore ways in 
which our vast food abundance can be used to 
help end hunger and malnutrition in certain areas 
of suffering in our own hemisphere. 

(d) This administration is expanding its food- 
for-peace program in every possible way. The 
product of our abundance must be used more effec- 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 2, 1961, p. 11. 
* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
* See pp. 216 and 217. 
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tively to relieve hunger and help economic growth 
in all corners of the globe. And I have asked 
the director of this program to recommend addi- 
tional ways in which these surpluses can advance 
the interests of world peace—including the estab- 
lishment of world food reserves. 

(e) An even more valuable national asset is 
our reservoir of dedicated men and women—not 
only on our college campuses but in every age 
group—who have indicated their desire to con- 
tribute their skills, their efforts, and a part of 
their lives to the fight for world order. We can 
mobilize this talent through the formation of a 
National Peace Corps, enlisting the services of all 
those with the desire and capacity to help foreign 
lands meet their urgent needs for trained 
personnel. 

(f) Finally, while our attention is centered on 
the development of the non-Communist world, 
we must never forget our hopes for the ultimate 
freedom and welfare of the Eastern European 
peoples. In order to be prepared to help reestab- 
lish historic ties of friendship, I am asking the 
Congress for increased discretion to use economic 
tools in this area whenever this is found to be 
clearly in the national interest. This will require 
amendment of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act along the lines I proposed as a member 
of the Senate, and upon which the Senate voted 
last summer. Meanwhile, I hope to explore with 
the Polish Government the possibility of using 
our frozen Polish funds on projects of peace that 
will demonstrate our abiding friendship for and 
interest in the people of Poland. 

Third, we must sharpen our political and diplo- 
matic tools—the means of cooperation and agree- 
ment on which an enforceable world order must 
ultimately rest. 

(a) I have already taken steps to coordinate 
and expand our disarmament effort—to increase 
our programs of research and study—and to make 
arms control a central goal of our national policy 
under my direction.” The deadly arms race, 
and the huge resources it absorbs, have too long 
overshadowed all else we must do. We must pre- 
vent that arms race from spreading to new 
nations, to new nuclear powers, and to the reaches 
of outer space. We must make certain that our 
negotiators are better informed and better pre- 
pared—to formulate workable proposals of our 


*See p. 215. 
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own and to make sound judgments about the 
proposals of others. 

I have asked the other governments concerned 
to agree to a reasonable delay in the talks on a 
nuclear test ban—and it is our intention to resume 
negotiations prepared to reach a final agreement 
with any nation that is equally willing to agree 
to an effective and enforceable treaty. 

(b) We must increase our support of the United 
Nations as an instrument to end the cold war in- 
stead of an arena in which to fight it. In recogni- 
tion of its increasing importance and the doubling 
of its membership 

—we are enlarging and strengthening our own 
mission to the U.N. 

—we shall help insure that it is properly fi- 
nanced. 

—we shall work to see that the integrity of the 
office of the Secretary-General is maintained. 

—And I would address a special plea to the 
smaller nations of the world—to join with us in 
strengthening this Organization, which is far 
more essential to their security than it is to ours— 
the only body in the world where no nation need 
be powerful to be secure, where every nation has 
an equal voice, and where any nation can exert 
influence not according to the strength of its 
armies but according to the strength of its ideas. 
It deserves the support of all. 


(c) Finally, this administration intends to ex- 
plore promptly all possible areas of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and other nations “to in- 
voke the wonders of science instead of its ter- 
rors.” Specifically, I now invite all nations— 
including the Soviet Union—to join with us in de- 
veloping a weather prediction program, in a new 
communications satellite program, and in prepara- 
tion for probing the distant planets of Mars and 
Venus, probes which may someday unlock the 
deepest secrets of the universe. 

Today this country is ahead in the science and 
technology of space, while the Soviet Union is 
ahead in the capacity to lift large vehicles into 
orbit. Both nations would help themselves as 
well as other nations by removing these endeavors 
from the bitter and wasteful competition of the 
cold war. The United States would be willing to 
join with the Soviet Union and the scientists of 
all nations in a greater effort to make the fruits 
of this new knowledge available to all—and, be- 
yond that, in an effort to extend farm technology to 
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hungry nations—to wipe out disease—to increase 
the exchanges of scientists and their knowledge— 
and to make our own laboratories available to tech- 
nicians of other lands who lack the facilities to 
pursue their own work. Where nature makes 
natural allies of us all, we can demonstrate that 
beneficial relations are possible even with those 
with whom we most deeply disagree—and this 
must someday be the basis of world peace and law. 


V. 


I have commented on the state of the domestic 
economy, our balance of payments, our Federal 
and social budget, and the state of the world. I 
would like to conclude with a few remarks about 
the state of the executive branch. We have found 
it full of honest and useful public servants—but 
their capacity to act decisively at the exact time 
action is needed has too often been muffled in the 
morass of committees, timidities, and fictitious 
theories which have created a growing gap between 
decision and execution, between planning and 
reality. Ina time of rapidly deteriorating situa- 
tions at home and abroad, this is bad for the 
public service and particularly bad for the 
country ; and we mean to make a change. 

I have pledged myself and my colleagues in the 
Cabinet to a continuous encouragement of initia- 
tive, responsibility, and energy in serving the 
public interest. Let every public servant know, 
whether his post is high or low, that a man’s rank 
and reputation in this administration will be de- 
termined by the size of the job he does, and not 
by the size of his staff, his office, or his budget. 
Let it be clear that this administration recognizes 
the value of dissent and daring—that we greet 
healthy controversy as the hallmark of healthy 
change. Let the public service be a proud and 
lively career. And let every man and woman who 
works in any area of our National Government, in 
any branch, at any level, be able to say with pride 
and with honor in future years: “I served the 
United States Government in that hour of our 
Nation’s need.” 

For only with complete dedication by us all 
to the national interest can we bring our country 
through the troubled years that lie ahead. Our 
problems are critical. The tide is unfavorable. 
The news will be worse before it is better. And 
while hoping and working for the best, we should 
prepare ourselves now for the worst. 
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We cannot escape our dangers—neither must we 
let them drive us into panic or narrow isolation. 
In many areas of the world where the balance of 
power already rests with our adversaries, the forces 
of freedom are sharply divided. It is one of the 
ironies of our time that the techniques of a harsh 
and repressive system should be able to instill 
discipline and ardor in its servants—while the 
blessings of liberty have too often stood for privi- 
lege, materialism, and a life of ease. 

But I have a different view of liberty. 

Life in 1961 will not be easy. Wishing it, pre- 
dicting it, even asking for it, will not make it so. 
There will be further setbacks before the tide is 
turned. But turn it we must. The hopes of all 
mankind rest upon us—not simply upon those of 
us in this Chamber, but upon the peasant in Laos, 
the fisherman in Nigeria, the exile from Cuba, the 
spirit that moves every man and nation who shares 
our hopes for freedom and the future. And in the 
final analysis, they rest most of all upon the pride 
and perseverance of our fellow citizens of the great 
Republic. 

In the words of a great President [Franklin D. 
Roosevelt], whose birthday we honor today, clos- 
ing his final state of the Union message 16 years 
ago, “We pray that we may be worthy of the un- 
limited opportunities that God has given us.” 


Secretary Cites Value of Privacy 
in Use of Diplomatic Channel 


Statement by Secretary Rusk + 


It is the intention of President Kennedy and 
myself to use freely the diplomatic channel for in- 
formal as well as formal discussions and consulta- 
tions with other governments. The value of the 
diplomatic channel depends on its privacy. We 
fully recognize the right and the need of the public 
to be adequately informed on the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. This right, however, cannot extend 
to the immediate and full disclosure of every ex- 
change between one of our Ambassadors and a high 
official in the government to which he is accredited. 

We are well aware of the understandable inter- 
est on the part of the press concerning Ambassador 
[Llewellyn E.] Thompson’s talk in Moscow on 


* Read to news correspondents on Jan. 23 by Lincoln 
White, Director of the Office of News. 
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January 21 with Mr. Khrushchev, Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. Follow- 
ing that talk, Ambassador Thompson said that he 
had no comment beyond confirming that the inter- 
view concerned Soviet-American relations. There 
is nothing to be added at the present time to 
Ambassador Thompson’s statement. 


President Kennedy Replies to Message 
From Soviet Leaders 


White House press release dated January 21 


The White House on January 21 made public 
the following exchange of telegrams between 
President Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev, Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USS.R., 
and Leonid Brezhnev, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U SS.R. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MESSAGE 


JaNuARY 21, 1961 


Nr«ita KHRUsHCHEY, 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 

Leron1p BREZHNEV, 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of theUSS.R. 

The Kremlin 


Moscow, U. SS.R. 


Please accept this expression of my appreciation 
for your kind message of congratulations on the 
occasion of my inauguration as President of the 
United States of America. I welcome your ex- 
pression of hope for a fundamental improvement 
in relations between our two countries and in the 
world situation as a whole; it is a hope which we 
share. We are ready and anxious to cooperate 
with all who are prepared to join in genuine ded- 
ication to the assurance of a peaceful and a more 
fruitful life for all mankind. Speaking on behalf 
of the Government and people of the United States 
of America, as well as on my own behalf, I can as- 
sure you that the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment will be directed toward this imperative 
goal. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. KENNEDY 
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SOVIET MESSAGE 


THE PRESIDENT 
The White House 
Washington 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: We congratulate you on the 
occasion of your inauguration. Availing ourselves of this 
opportunity we wish to express the hope that by our 
own joint efforts we shall succeed in achieving a funda- 
mental improvement in relations between our countries 
and a normalization of the whole international situation. 
We are convinced that, step by step, it will be possible 
to remove existing suspicion and distrust and cultivate 
seeds of friendship and practical cooperation between 
our peoples. On its side, the Soviet Government is 
always ready to support any good undertakings in this 
direction and do everything in its power in order that 
durable peace may be established in the world, so that all 
nations may live in friendship and without enmity. 


N. KHRUSHCHEV, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.8.R. 
L. BREZHNEV, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Moscow, THE KREMLIN, January 20, 1961 


Nuclear-Test Study Panel Named 


by Disarmament Administration 


White House press release dated January 25 


At the direction of the President the United 
States Disarmament Administration announced 
on January 25 the establishment of a panel of 
experts to study, review, and bring up to date 
technical considerations bearing upon the con- 
clusion of an agreement for the discontinuance 
of nuclear weapon tests. 

Dr. James Brown Fisk, president of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, has been asked and has 
agreed to serve as the panel chairman. Other 
panel members include: 

Dr. Hans A. Bethe, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Gen. Austin W. Betts, Division of Military Applications, 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Dr. Harold Brown, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Technology, the White 
House 

Dr. Richard Latter, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Gen. Herbert B. Loper, Office of Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense 
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Dr. J. Carson Mark, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratories, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Doyle Northrup, Air Force Technical Application Center, 
Department of Defense 

Dr. Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, High Energy Physics Lab- 
oratory, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Dr. Frank Press, Seismological Laboratory, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

Gen. Alfred D. Starbird, Division of Military Applications, 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Dr. Herbert F. York, Defense Research and Engineering, 
Department of Defense 
In addition there will be observers from inter- 

ested Government departments and agencies. 


President Meets With Committee 
on U.S. Economic Position 


White House Statement 
White House press release dated January 25 


The President met this afternoon [January 25] 
with a special committee that he had selected, sev- 
eral weeks before his inauguration, to analyze the 
current economic position of the United States, 
with special attention to the balance of payments. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, 
was also present. The committee consisted of 
Allan Sproul, former President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York; Roy Blough, Professor 
of International Business, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University; and Paul W. 
McCracken, Professor of Business Conditions, 
School of Business Administration, University 
of Michigan. Professor Blough served as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers during the administration of President 
Truman; Professor McCracken served on the 
Council for a time under the administration of 
President Eisenhower. The committee completed 
its report on January 18. 

The President today thanked the committee for 
preparing this excellent report, which he found 
very useful. He believes that it should contrib- 
ute greatly toward better public understanding of 
the nature of the current recession, the gold out- 
flow, and our international payments deficit. He 
is hopeful that it will stimulate wide public dis- 
cussion of the more important measures for deal- 
ing with these problems. He felt that the report 
and its recommendations for positive action 
merited close attention. 
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President Describes Role 
of Food-for-Peace Director 


White House press release dated January 24 


MEMORANDUM OF JANUARY 24 


Tue Wurre Hovsz, 
Washington, January 24, 1961. 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive Depart- 
ments and Agencies 

I have today issued an Executive Order relating 
to the duties of the Director of the Food-for-Peace 
Program. This Order amends Executive Orders 
10893 * and 10900,? providing for the administra- 
tion of the mutual security and related functions 
and of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, respectively. 
It provides that the Director of the Food-for-Peace 
Program shall be responsible for the continuous 
supervision and coordination of the functions 
under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, as well as those functions under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 which are delegated by Executive 
Order 10900. These provisions of law deal with 
the use of American agricultural commodities in 
furtherance of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to describe 
further the role of the Director of the Food-for- 
Peace Program, who will be located in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

American agricultural abundance offers a great 
opportunity for the United States to promote the 
interests of peace in a significant way and to play 
an important role in helping to provide a more 
adequate diet for peoples all around the world. 
We must make the most vigorous and constructive 
use possible of this opportunity. We must narrow 
the gap between abundance here at home and near 
starvation abroad. Humanity and _ prudence, 
alike, counsel a major effort on our part. 

Many Government functions and activities re- 
late to the overseas movement of agricultural com- 
modities and products of the United States. It is 
important that responsibility for coordination of 


* For text, see BuLLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 869. 
* For text, see ibid., Jan. 30, 1961, p. 159. 
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all these efforts be centralized so that they can be- 
come more meaningful—a more useful instrument 
of our foreign policy, and more efficient. 

Accordingly, I expect to look to the Food-for- 
Peace Director, working under my direction and 
with the Secretaries of State and Agriculture in 
particular, to exercise affirmative leadership and 
continuous supervision over the various activities 
in this field, so that they may be brought into har- 
monious relationship. 

The most immediate task which I have asked the 
Director to undertake is that of conducting an 
intensive review of all these activities and con- 
sidering possible improvements in them. He will 
communicate to me the results of this review and 
his recommendations for improvement, including 
recommendations for such legislative changes as 
may be necessary. I have asked the Food-for- 
Peace Director to consider very carefully the 
intimate relationships between our foreign agri- 
cultural activities and other aspects of our foreign 
assistance program and to develop the necessary 
programs and policies in coordination with the 
Mutual Security Coordinator. 

I know that in all of his endeavors the Director 


will have your full support and cooperation. 
This memorandum shall be published in the 
Federal Register.® 


Joun F. Kennepy 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10915: 


AMENDING PrRIoR EXECUTIVE ORDERS TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE FOOpD-FOR- 
PEACE PROGRAM 


Whereas American agricultural abundance offers a 
unique opportunity for the United States to promote the 
interests of peace in a significant way and to play an 
important role in helping to provide a more adequate diet 
for peoples around the world; and 

Whereas exports of farm products are of great im- 
portance to the domestic economy, furnishing approxi- 
mately 11 percent of total farm income; and 

Whereas many government functions and activities 
relate to the movement overseas of agricultural products 
and commodities, and a number of government agencies 
have responsibilities in connection with these activities; 
and 

Whereas it is of fundamental importance that we have 


* 26 Fed. Reg. 781. 
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a national food policy directed toward using our agricul- 
tural abundance as a national asset to meet foreign policy 
objectives. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 10900 of January 5, 1961 
(26 F.R. 148), headed “Administration of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended,” is hereby amended by renumbering sections 6 
and 7 thereof as sections 7 and 8, respectively, and by 
inserting after section 5 the following new section 6: 


“Seo. 6. Director of the Food-for-Peace Program. Sub- 
ject to the direction of the President, the Director of the 
Food-for-Peace Program (provided for in a letter of the 
President bearing the same date as this order) shall be 
responsible for the continuous supervision and coordina- 
tion of the functions hereinabove delegated or otherwise 
assigned to officers or agencies of the Government. The 
foregoing provisions of this section shall not be construed 
as terminating any delegation or other assignment of 
function made by other sections of this order.” 


Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 10893 of November 8, 1960 
(25 F.R. 10731), headed “Administration of mutual se- 
curity and related functions,’ is hereby amended by 
adding at the end of Part I thereof a new section 111, 
reading as follows: 


“Seo. 111. Director of the Food-for-Peace Program. 
Subject to the direction of the President, the Director of 
the Food-for-Peace Program shall be responsible for the 
continuous supervision and coordination of the functions 
under Section 402 of the Act (22 U.S.C. 1922). The fore- 
going provisions of this section shall not be construed as 
superseding any delegation or other assignment of func- 
tion made by the Act or by other sections of this order.” 


feb lo 


THE WHITE HovseE, 
January 24, 1961. 


Food-for-Peace Committee Reports 
to President Kennedy 


The White House on January 24 made public 
a report + to President Kennedy prepared by the 
Food-for-Peace Committee appointed by the 
President during the campaign and headed by 
Murray Lincoln, president of CARE and presi- 
dent of Nationwide Mutual Insurance Companies 


1 Not printed here. 
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of Columbus, Ohio. The report recommended 

fuller and more effective use of U.S. agricultural 

abundance to meet human needs and to serve better 
the foreign policy of the United States, particu- 
larly with reference to the underdeveloped nations. 

Urging transformation of present surplus dis- 
posal activities under Public Law 480 [Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act] into 
a program for the fullest use of our agricultural 
capacity for human well-being at home and 
abroad, the Committee called for improvements in 
the present administration of P.L. 480, expansion 
of the operations of the voluntary agencies, and 
new legislative authority extending P.L. 480 for 
a 5-year period with widely expanded financial au- 
thorization. The report also commended the ap- 
pointment of the Food-for-Peace Director? and 
called for a national advisory committee on food 
for peace, a world food conference, food-for-peace 
missions to be sent to underdeveloped areas of the 
world, and a positive food-distribution program 
under the United Nations. 

The Food-for-Peace Committee submitted the 
report to the President in response to his instruc- 
tions to prepare recommendations for implement- 
ing his six-point food-for-peace program made 
public on October 31. In so doing the Committee 
pointed out that in preparing the report it had had 
the assistance of numerous governmental officials 
and the advice of private citizens familiar with 
the operations of U.S. surplus food programs. 

The members of the Committee submitting the 
report were: 

Murray D. Lincoln, chairman, president of CARE and 
president of Nationwide Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Hubert H. Humphrey, U.S. Senator from Minnesota and 
sponsor of the International Food for Peace Act in the 
86th Congress 

Donald Murphy, director of editorial research, Wallace’s 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, and former chairman, agri- 
culture committee, National Planning Association 

George W. Forell, professor of systematic theology, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, IIL. 

William Benton, Southport, Conn., former member of the 
U.S. Senate 

Mrs. Mary Lasker, New York City, active supporter of 
medical and health research and nationally known 


leader in public health, cancer, heart, and mental health 
organizations. 


2 See p. 216. 





Food Program for Congo 
To Be Increased 


White House Statement 
White House press release dated January 25 


The United States Government has decided to 
increase substantially its contribution toward re- 
lieving the famine in the Congo. This will be done 
by increasing the supply of corn meal and dry 
milk, by adding contributions of rice, and by air- 
lifting 1,010 tons of food supplies, seeds, and 
hospital supplies from a number of African coun- 
tries into the Congo. In addition hospital tents 
from United States Army stocks will be airlifted 
tothe Congo. The food and the hospital tents will 
be donated, and the United States will meet the 
full cost of the airlift. 

The Department of State, the Food-for-Peace 
Director [George S. McGovern], the International 
Cooperation Administration, and the Department 
of Defense have been instructed to implement this 
program with greatest urgency. This decision has 
been made to permit the United Nations to meet 
the threat of starvation among displaced persons 
and other victims of the disturbances in the Congo. 

It is the intention of the Government to meet 
fully the emergency requirements of the Congo 
for rice, corn, dry milk, and other foodstuffs in our 
surplus stocks. To date, 6,000 tons of corn meal, 
700 tons of rice, and 1,000 tons of dry milk have 
been made available. A shipment of 1,678 tons of 
corn meal has left the United States, and the 
United States Navy has carried 500 tons of corn 
meal from Lomé in Togo to the Congo. Substan- 
tial deliveries of dry milk have already been made, 
and 700 tons of rice will be loaded on January 29. 

The Government is now placing the following 
additional quantities at the disposal of the U.N.: 
10,000 tons of rice, 4,000 tons of corn meal, and 
1,000 tons of dry milk. The first shipment of rice, 
800 tons, will also be loaded on January 29. Fur- 
ther shipments of rice and corn meal, at the rate 
of 1,500 tons of each per month, are scheduled to 
be made beginning in early February. Deliveries 
of dry milk will be made as required. 

The United States Air Force has already begun 
to fly 1,010 tons of foodstuffs, seeds, and medical 
stores which the U.N. and FAO [Food and Agri- 
culture Organization] have secured in other A fri- 
can countries. In this way the delivery of food 
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into the Congo has been speeded up so that no 
direct airlift of food from the United States is 
required. 

Within the Congo transportation and distribu- 
tion are being organized by the United Nations. 
The cost of the local airlift, which is necessary in 
view of deficiencies in surface transportation in the 
Congo, is being defrayed from the U.N. fund for 
the Congo, to which the United States Government 
has contributed $10 million. Distribution facili- 
ties are being built up very rapidly and should be 
adequate within a short time to reach all refugees 
in the Kasai area. 

In the distribution of the food an increasingly 
important role is to be played by American volun- 
tary agencies, in particular the Protestant and 
Catholic missionary organizations. 

Assurances have been received from the United 
Nations that, with the help of this program, the 
flow of supplies will be adequate to relieve the 
distress. The United States Government will 
cooperate fully to help the United Nations to pre- 
vent famine in the Congo. 


U.S. To Send 150 American 
Teachers to East Africa 
Press release 38 dated January 28 

A U.S. Government project to send some 150 
young American teachers to four east African 
countries as a first step in overcoming critical 
teacher shortages was set in motion by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration on January 
27. 

The action taken was the awarding of a prelim- 
inary contract by ICA to Teachers College of 
Columbia University to develop a broad plan for 
working with Makerere College of East Africa, in 
Uganda, in accelerating the output of qualified 
local teachers for Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar. The furnishing of young Ameri- 
can teachers would help fill the gap pending the 
availability of local teachers. 

The project looks toward supplying the 150 
American teachers this summer. Since some of 
the young Americans would be obtained from this 
year’s June graduating classes about the country, 
ICA and Teachers College officials are moving 
quickly to implement the proposed program. 
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Teachers College will send one of its faculty 
members to east Africa in the immediate future 
to make an on-the-spot study of facilities and re- 
quirements. It also is selecting several faculty 
members for assignment to Makerere College as 
advisers during the period of cooperation. 

Meanwhile Teachers College is taking steps to 
contact young teachers and college students 
graduating from U.S. institutions in June. 
Simultaneously, procedural measures necessary to 
implement the plan officially are being arranged 
with the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the four countries. 

The project represents the first relatively large- 
scale effort to engage the services of young Ameri- 
cans in the organized overseas technical 
cooperation program. ICA education officials 
emphasized that the project would serve as a pilot 
effort and should provide answers to many ques- 
tions and problems involved in using young 
American college graduates. 

The pressing need to help east Africa move as 
quickly as possible toward the goal of meeting its 
_ secondary school teaching needs with its own peo- 
ple, adequately and suitably trained, was brought 
out at a 4-day conference in early December at 
Princeton University sponsored by the American 
Council on Education through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Prince- 
ton conference brought together governmental 
representatives, leading educators, foundation and 
other private organization representatives from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
four east African emerging nations. The confer- 
ence proposed that as an interim measure a 
selected group of young American teachers might 
be recruited in the United States and given orien- 
tation and training at Makerere College for serv- 
ice in east African schools pending availability of 
an increased number of African teachers. 

In the four countries, whose populations total 
22 million, there were last year approximately 
1,600 graduates of secondary schools. This short- 
age of secondary school graduates is a bottleneck 
to the acceleration of economic and social endeavor 
in east Africa, for from these graduates must come 
the teachers of future generations, a large share of 
the skilled workers for government, agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, and the students for 
higher education in technology and the profes- 
sions. 
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Mr. Voorhees Submits Final Report 
on Cuban Refugee Problem 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated January 18 


I am releasing herewith the final report on 
Cuban refugee problems by Tracy Voorhees, who 
has been acting as my personal representative in 
this matter. 

In appointing Mr. Voorhees for this task last 
November, and in giving him funds and added 
powers on December 2, I sought to express by 
effective action the interest which, as President 
of the United States, I felt in these troubled peo- 
ple, as well as my deep sympathy for them and 
desire to be of help to them. 

This latest exodus of persons fleeing from Com- 
munist oppression is the first time in many years 
in which our Nation has become the country of 
first asylum for any such number of refugees. To 
grant such asylum is in accordance with the long- 
standing traditions of the United States. Our 
people opened their homes and hearts to the Hun- 
garian refugees 4 years ago. I am sure we will 
do no less for these distressed Cubans. 

I would like to pay public tribute to Mr. Voor- 
hees for his willingness once again to give of his 
time and energy in the public interest. Steps have 
been initiated to implement his additional recom- 
mendations including the assignment of State 
Department personnel evacuated from Cuba to the 
Refugee Center in Miami. 


TEXT OF REPORT 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE CUBAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


January 18, 1961 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Last November 10th you directed 
me to act as your representative to look into the Cuban 
refugee situation and report to you. 

On December 2nd, when it had become clear that the 
work of obtaining firm statistical facts—which did not 
exist, but were requisite for a final report—would take 
several weeks, you authorized me to act at once to relieve 
immediate hardship conditions. 

On December 19th my Interim Report * summarized the 
then existing situation. Herewith I submit my final 
report. 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1961, p. 45. 





This completes the assignment you gave me, and I 
tender my resignation effective at the convenience of the 
President. 

It has been a privilege to have had this opportunity 
again to serve under your inspiring leadership. 

Respectfully yours, 


Tracy S. VooRHEES 


THE PRESIDENT 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE CUBAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


This report supplements my Interim Report of December 
19th. In the latter I stated that the influx of Cuban refu- 
gees to the United States had approached almost 40,000 
in number and was continuing at a rate of more than 1,000 
a week. The principal port of entry for these refugees 
was—and is— Miami. 

Although there has been a large spillover to the New 
York Metropolitan area—including Newark—and to a 
relatively small extent to other cities, the majority remain 
in the Miami area. There, an ever-mounting Cuban popu- 
lation quite obviously has overrun the community’s capac- 
ity to cope with it. 

The problem is now a national one. 

A series of surveys and studies of various aspects of the 
refugee problem have been prepared at my request. They 
furnish the basis for substantial parts of my Interim Re- 
port of December 19th and of this Report. A partial list 
is annexed. 


The Cuban Refugee Emergency Center in Miami 


The information available concerning the extent of 
hardship among the Cuban refugees did not rest on any 
firm factual basis, as I stated in my Interim Report. 
Therefore, in order to obtain more reliable information— 
and also both to provide a focal point for emergency wel- 
fare assistance, and to relieve pressures in Miami by 
starting to move some of the refugees elsewhere—a Cuban 
Refugee Emergency Center, patterned to some extent 
upon the successful Hungarian refugee operation at Camp 
Kilmer, was established on December 7th. 

To finance this, I used some of the Mutual Security 
Contingency Funds made available to me by your action 
of December 2nd. 

This Refugee Center has since served as the catalyst 
required to produce a cooperative effort, without which 
there could be no hope of success. Here the talents and 
resources of many public and private agencies have been 
fused into a major cooperative enterprise making possible 
for the first time a valid assessment of the problem and 
the beginning of effective action to meet it. 

As a result, the situation in Miami, though still serious 
and potentially explosive, has already been improved. 
The state of mind, bordering on desperation on the part 
of the refugees and grave anxiety in the minds of State, 
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County and City officials and of responsible citizens, has 
in general changed to an attitude of hope and of confidence 
that something is being done. 

No Cuban refugee in that area is now without an im- 
mediate source of assistance if he seeks it. None for the 
time being need go without food, clothing, housing, 
emergency medical care, or assistance in finding 
employment. 

The Refugee Center has been thoroughly publicized 
throughout the area, through both Spanish and English 
media, encouraging the Cuban refugees to come in and 
state their needs. Some 4,000 employable persons have 
been registered, interviewed and assigned to welfare and 
resettlement agencies. 

Though the process of resettlement has just begun, 
several hundred refugees representing over 250 family 
units have already been moved to new homes and jobs in 
other communities, and the pace of such resettlement is 
accelerating. 

Concurrently, contributions made from private chari- 
table sources were allocated among the voluntary welfare 
agencies for use at the Refugee Center and elsewhere to 
meet immediate and urgent welfare needs of the refugees. 


Changed Circumstances 


Cuba’s limitation of our Embassy staff to eleven persons 
which precipitated our breaking off diplomatic relations,” 
and which was promptly followed by Cuba’s announce- 
ment that it had stopped the issuance of Exit Permits, of 
course suddenly changed the ability of Cuban refugees to 
seek asylum in this country. 

The period since these events occurred has been too brief 
to make it possible to estimate the future inflow. How- 
ever, these changes have not terminated it. The principal 
factors affecting this are: 


Many persons had U.S. visas who have not yet used 
them. 

Cuba did not cancel existing Exit Permits, but merely 
stopped issuing new Permits. The number of Cubans 
still having Exit Permits is unknown and perhaps large. 

Recent events have apparently increased the number of 
Cubans who want to reach the United States. 


In the first half of this month 3,473 Cubans entered the 
Florida area on a non-immigrant status—that is, either 
as refugees or visitors—while only 796 returned from 
Florida to Havana. The rate of influx has, therefore, 
been greater than the average of recent months. 

However, it would seem that this flow must taper off as 
outstanding Cuban Exit Permits are used up. 


Who Are “‘Refugees’’? 


A most significant factor affecting the magnitude of 
this refugee problem is the very large number of visitors 
or tourists who are not yet technically regarded by our 
Immigration Service as refugees, but most of whom under 
present conditions are now virtually exiles. 

At the end of October there were 30,000 such “visitors”. 
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This increased to 33,000 by the year-end. Now there are 
almost 36,000. As these “visitors” need to accept employ- 
ment, our Immigration Service gives permission immedi- 
ately for them to do so. This changes their status tech- 
nically from visitors or tourists to refugees, since tourists 
are not allowed to accept employment. 

The total number classed by the Immigration Service 
as “refugees” was, therefore, on December 31st made up 
of about 1,900 who had been granted a parole status and 
13,700 visitors who had overstayed their time or had 
sought the right to accept employment. 

At the end of October the total number of refugees in 
these two groups was 7,500. It has more than doubled 
since. 

Accordingly—apart from those on an immigrant status 
who have obtained a permanent right to remain in the 
United States—there are now almost 50,000 Cubans here— 
most of whom, whether they are called tourists or 
refugees, are in reality exiles. 

Since two-thirds of these have not yet sought the right 
to accept employment, we must expect that, as their own 
funds or those of their relatives run out, a large number 
will want jobs and thus increase the refugee problem. 
So, even if the influx of new refugees from Cuba should 
soon dry up, a very sizeable problem will probably remain. 

However, to measure the task ahead, we must now 
redefine the word “refugee”. For our purposes, he is a 
Cuban who, realistically speaking, is now an exile and 
who needs help through a job or otherwise. 


The Extent of the Cuban Refugee Problem 


Under the above definition, we now have obtained 
through registration at the Cuban Refugee Emergency 
Center in Miami some firm figures. 

From November 21st to January 12th, about 4,000 Cuban 
adults in need of help were interviewed. Each repre- 
sented an average family unit of about three (2.77) per- 
sons (two adults and one child). We, therefore, have 
comprehensive facts concerning almost 12,000 Cubans who 
were living in the Miami area between mid-November and 
mid-January. 

From their answers to our questionnaire, we now have 
some dependable knowledge, previously non-existent, as 
to the extent of their hardships and problems. Of course 
all of them were unemployed. Other problems included: 


Housing 

The average—that is the statistically typical—Cuban 
refugee family shares a two-room dwelling with two other 
resident adults. 

Forty-three percent of these families are living in one- 
room dwellings. At times even these accommodations are 
shared with other friends or relatives. In at least one 
case nine persons were occupying a single room. 

Among those with relatively better housing, eleven to 
thirty-room dwellings are shared by from 17 to 127 
persons. 

Other Welfare Needs 


These run the gamut of personal and family neces- 
sities, including food, clothing, medical treatment and 
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education. Forty-three percent need aid in food, cloth- 
ing, housing, or a combination of these. In view of the 
very bad housing conditions above described, it is a trib- 
ute to the courage of these distressed people that the least 
frequent request made upon the Center has been for hous- 
ing assistance, 


Education 

Below College Level. Over 6,500 Cuban students are 
going to the Miami public and parochial schools. About 
93 percent of those in the public schools have been ex- 
empted by necessity from the $50 fee provided under Flor- 
ida State law; 18 percent have even been exempted of 
necessity from school charges for instructional supplies; 
and 6 percent even from the lunch charge. Cafeteria 
supervisors report that many students are getting their 
one hot meal per day at school. 

Teachers and administrators describe these young peo- 
ple as “generally a very high type of student from ambi- 
tious, education-minded families.” 

Classes range in size up to 42 in the public schools and 
60 in the parochial schools. Sometimes in a class as 
many as two-thirds are unable to speak English. The 
public school system is developing special orientation 
sessions given by Spanish-speaking teachers, but the pub- 
lic schools need 25 more of these teachers plus up to 50 
additional regular classroom teachers. The parochial 
schools also need help. 

These students have seen and heard much of fear and 
violence. They are eager to adjust and to learn. There 
is a dramatic contrast between the frightened faces of 
little children at the registration desk each day and the 
purposeful student in a first grade reading group or a 
ninth grade civics class—which sometimes includes ar- 
rivals in Miami of only a few days before. 

A detailed report on the school situation has been 
prepared by a member of my staff, concurred in by the 
Florida State Superintendent of Education and by the 
Superintendent of Schools of Dade County—the Miami 
area. At the request of the State and local offices, the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare now 
has a team in Florida to work out a program of possible 
help for schools in Dade County. 

One school principal summed up the challenge: “There 
are a lot of very fine people coming into our schools. 
They can be fine ambassadors for us, if they return some- 
time to Cuba; or fine potential citizens of the United 
States, if we handle things right here in the schools.” 

University Level. As to the needs of the college stu- 
dents our facts are as yet inadequate. A study has been 
prepared but further analysis is necessary as to the re- 
quirements for the second semester. One report expresses 
the belief that as many as 900 students are in financial 
difficulty and may have to leave college. 

Giving these boys and girls a chance is a challenge 
which the people of the United States will not fail to 
meet. 

Temporary provision from a private gift has been 
made for 20 of the most deserving and needy cases of stu- 
dents now at the University of Miami. 
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The Crux of the Refugee Problem 


This situation has been created by evil events which 
at least for the present have subjugated Cuba to com- 
munism. 

Although it has only been recently—and as yet in- 
adequately—realized, the Cuban refugees present us with 
a national problem following from our nation’s traditional 
humane policy of granting asylum as long as they need 
it to people fleeing from oppression—however they come 
in and whatever their status. 

Yet, this national policy was not until recently balanced 
by any adequate measures to meet the situation created 
by it. Accordingly, the Miami area has been badly over- 
taxed. Surveys made at my request by the Immigration 
Service, in general corroborated by reports by the Depart- 
ments of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
show that aside from Miami the only other community 
which has any large number of Cuban refugees is the 
New York Metropolitan area. This includes Newark, New 
Jersey. On December 31st there were in this area over 
4,000 refugees, here using the word as defined by the 
Immigration Service. 

There are, of course, Cubans in a visitor status in con- 
siderable numbers in other cities, one of which is Tampa. 
But the heart of the problem remains in Miami and the 
crux of it is our ability to resettle refugees from Miami. 


The seriousness of the situation in the Miami area is 
due primarily to the following circumstances : 


It is the principal port of entry. 

The extent of Miami’s problem has been in part an 
unintentional side effect of the very charity which Miami 
has shown the refugees. In acts of unexampled kindness, 
the 50,000 Cubans permanently resident there have taken 
these people in regardless of sacrifice. Also there has 
been extensive welfare assistance given both by religious 
and non-sectarian groups. While these inspiring efforts 
have helped thousands of persons in trouble, they did 
this so successfully through temporary relief measures 
over many montis that, until recently, the United States 
did not apply long-range curative measures. 

We must now treat this situation as both a national 
responsibility and a national opportunity. The United 
States and its people must assimilate these refugees, while 
still keeping open their chance to go home if conditions 
in Cuba should change. 

This resettlement is the challenge now before us. There 
are no suitable jobs for most of these people in the Miami 
area. Nor is there room at prices they can pay even to 
house them adequately. To attempt to keep all, or even 
most, of them there would also leave very many indefi- 
nitely on a relief status. 


The Resettlement Problem 


Resettlement through jobs elsewhere is, therefore, the 
key to this situation. Yet this cannot be accomplished 
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overnight. It is a difficult task. Factors making it so 


are: 


The considerable number of Americans now unemployed. 

The natural desire of these Cubans to return home if 
that becomes possible, and their belief that it will be 
possible at an early date. 

Their lack of warm clothing, and their natural appre- 
hensions about life in a cold climate to which they are 
not accustomed. 

To a much lesser degree, the fact that some speak little 
English. 


Also there is the problem—which in reality is a great 
asset—that so many of these people are in a professional 
or highly skilled class. 

Our Refugee Center and the resettlement agencies have 
received many job offers in the domestic and service oc- 
cupational categories. Such offers are in general not 
suitable for the professional and vocational education and 
experience of most of the refugees, but this fact itself 
should commend them highly to prospective American 
employers. 

Fifty-five percent of the Cuban adults registered at the 
Center have completed a high school education. Twelve 
percent are college graduates. Seven percent have ad- 
vanced or professional degrees. There are over 300 
physicians alone, including doctors who are internationally 
known. 

Two-thirds of these refugees speak and write English 
to a limited extent. One-third are accomplished in our 
language. 

During the same period that 112 accountants and audi- 
tors, 125 lawyers and judges, 140 physicians and surgeons, 
142 professors and teachers, 81 engineers and 166 business 
managers were interviewed at our Center, there were only 
172 semi-skilled helpers and unskilled laborers who sought 
employment in all occupational categories. This break- 
down corroborates my conclusion that assimilation of 
these refugees must be done on a national, not a local, 
basis unless their skills are to be wasted. 

So far all of the welfare work pending resettlement has 
been done through charitable funds privately contributed, 
except that authorization has been given to the voluntary 
agencies assuring them that they would be reimbursed 
for expenses incurred in urgently needed relief for Cuban 
children. 

At present the Refugee Center is providing facilities and 
necessary assistance for the following resettlement agen- 
cies, all of which are expert at, and dedicated to, the task 
of resettling refugees: The Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC; the Church World Service—representing the 
Protestant groups; United HIAS—the Jewish organiza- 
tion; and the International Rescue Committee—a non- 
sectarian group. All have offices at the Refugee Center. 
These organizations typify the true warm heart of Amer- 
ica. The principal function for the Government is to 
assist them. 

Presidential funds have also been used to pay the ex- 
penses of the National Committee for Resettlement of For- 
eign Physicians, Inc., and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, whose efforts have been enlisted for effective utiliza- 
tion of the skills of doctors and other professional groups. 
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The_ Solution of the Resettlement Problem 


We were told from many sources that the refugees did 
not want to be resettled. However, we now have firm 
facts showing that 59% of those who seek employment at 
the Refugee Center have expressed their willingness to 
settle in any area where suitable job opportunities exist. 

The problem does not lie therefore with the Cubans 
alone. It lies also with the people of the United States. 
Our people live up to their traditions when they realize 
the need. They did so four years ago with the Hun- 
garians. They will do so with the Cubans. 

To make this possible we have now made arrangements 
to reimburse the resettlement agencies from Presidential 
funds for the travel costs and other incidental expendi- 
tures of resettlement. As was the case with the Hun- 
garians, the voluntary agencies do not have the resources 
to bear these costs themselves for so large a group of ref- 
ugees. Their work is already underway, but to succeed 
they need a far greater awareness by the American pub- 
lic of its responsibilities. For this purpose, privately con- 
tributed funds from Foundation sources or otherwise are 
needed, as was done successfully for our resettlement cam- 
paign for the Hungarians. 

One key to successful resettlement efforts lies in as- 
surance to the refugees that the United States will be 
equally interested in giving any needed assistance to them 
to return to their homeland if conditions improve there 
in a manner to make this possible. Since so many re- 
fugees believe that this will before long be possible, this 
assurance from an authoritative source that they are not 
losing their chance to return home is needed. It will 
encourage them to move for the indeterminate interim 
period to other areas and jobs, without fear. 

I have repeatedly publicly stated—speaking, of course, 
only for myself—that I felt assured that this will be the 
attitude of the United States. 


Other;|Services Rendered by the Refugee Center, and 
the Future Need for its Continuance 


The Refugee Center has been set up and conducted on 
a temporary austerity basis. However, it is now clear 
that the need for it will continue at least for several 
months. If the decision to do this is made, modest im- 
provements should be undertaken. 

To protect the health, both of the refugees and of 
the American people, the Refugee Center includes a medi- 
eal clinic. This has been set up by the joint efforts of the 
Dade County Health Department and the United States 
Public Health Service (USPHS). A USPHS doctor di- 
rects this work, assisted by refugee Cuban physicians. 
Its function is necessarily primarily limited to preven- 
tive medicine. It gives chest X-rays to detect tubercu- 
losis, all appropriate immunizations, including protection 
against polio for the young, and the new broad spectrum 
influenza vaccine for those who are to be resettled in a 
colder climate. 

The Refugee Center includes a clothing service. Some 
of the clothing was provided by local gifts. Most of it 
comes from donations by the Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC—and the Church World Service. These are sup- 
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plemented, as urgent necessity requires, by the purchase 
of new warm clothing paid for from Presidential funds. 

The Red Cross supplies toilet articles and blankets—the 
latter an urgently needed item, and also professional as- 
sistance for the Refugee Center’s clothing service. 

The Refugee Center also employs and lends persons to 
assist the staffs of the resettlement agencies. 

Through private charitable funds the Refugee Center 
provided checks for Christmas dinners for over 2,500 
refugees. 


Charitable Funds for Interim Welfare Needs 


During the first half of January, welfare expenditures 
in Miami—derived exclusively from private voluntary 
contributions—have been running at the rate of approxi- 
mately $15,000 a week. Since resettlement takes time, 
and at best only a part of the refugees can be resettled, 
far more charitable funds than now available will un- 
questionably be needed for interim welfare purposes. 

While serving as the President’s Representative, it has 
been obviously inappropriate for me to conduct any fund- 
raising campaign. However, generous spontaneous gifts 
have been made. A large-scale new effort with inspiring 
sponsorship will be needed. 


The Cuban Refugee Problem in Other Cities 


Based on the three reports from the Government Depart- 
ments and Agencies above mentioned, the Cuban refugee 
situation in cities other than Miami does not appear to 
exceed the capacity of local resources to handle, although 
Federal financial assistance in a limited resettlement 
effort may later become necessary. 

With regard to the State of Florida, Tampa has few 
refugees as defined by the Immigration Service, but ap- 
parently has a very considerable number in the visitor 
class, and a locally sponsored relief center has been 
opened there. 


Government Surplus Food 


At my request, an expert in relief feeding looked into 
the need for use of Government-owned surplus food. His 
conclusion is that the volume of food being given to needy 
Cuban refugees by private agencies represented at the 
Refugee Center is presently equal to an amount required 
to feed approximately 500 persons a day. He advises that 
this volume is not large enough to warrant the expense of 
setting up and administering a so-called American surplus 
food store. However, plans to call upon these food stocks 
should be prepared to meet a possible longer-range prob- 
lem than that covered by my very’ temporary 
responsibilities, 


Utilization of Refugees in the U.S. Technical Assist- 
ance (Point IV) Program 


As noted, among those who have registered at the Refu- 
gee Center are a large percentage of professional and 
highly skilled persons—doctors, engineers, farm managers, 
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economists, agronomists, auditors, secretaries, book- 
keepers, and many other professions and skills. Many of 
these could be used effectively in some of our technical 
assistance missions in Latin America. It would be the 
sheerest kind of waste not to provide the mechanism for 
using their valuable talents in world work that needs to 
be done. 

The International Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
could convert many of these people from a dependent state 
into a real international asset by setting up an additional 
Technical Assistance Point IV Program which will utilize 
these professional and technically qualified Cubans in 
appropriate posts throughout Latin America, as mutually 
agreed between the countries receiving such assistance, 
the United States Government and the individual refugees 
themselves. This would not involve any great cost. It 
should, if possible, be paid for from the Mutual Security 
Contingency Fund. Here again, assurance of an oppor- 
tunity to return to their homeland if conditions permit 
would be most important. 


Recommendations 


As it is now clear that the Cuban refugee problem has 
assumed proportions requiring serious national attention, 
the following recommendations are respectfully sub- 
mitted : 

First, the present or tional set-up should be con- 
tinued, still on a temporary basis, for a reasonable further 
period of several months. 

Second, the Cuban Refugee Emergency Center should 
be similarly continued as the organizational focal point 
for the provision of welfare assistance to Cuban refugees 
in the Miami area and resettlement from there. 

Third, the voluntary agencies now engaged in resettle- 
ment, and others which are qualified and offer their 
services, should be given firm assurance of continued 
support through provision of adequate Federal funds for 
expenses incident to resettlement—the principal cost of 
which is transportation. 

Fourth, to pave the way for successful resettlement, 
a nation-wide explanation of the need, and an appeal for 
help in settling the refugees and in employment should be 
undertaken. 

Fifth, welfare efforts should be continued as necessary 
to meet the temporary needs of refugees prior to resettle- 
ment. Private charitable sources should be relied upon 
primarily for this. To this end a Fund with sponsorship 
which would command national interest needs to be 
established, to which tax deductible gifts can be made. 
The direct contribution of the Federal Government should 
be limited, if possible, to the expenses incident to resettle- 
ment, maintenance of the Refugee Center, and welfare 
needs affecting children. 

Sixth, it would be helpful if authoritative assurance 
were given to these refugees that the United States will 
remain just as interested in helping them to return to 
their homeland—should conditions there improve and 
should they wish to return—as it presently is in assisting 
them in becoming self-supporting during their residence 
in this country. 
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Seventh, the American members of our Embassy staff 
in Havana who were engaged in the granting of visas 
should be assigned to the Refugee Center to the extent 
needed. Having been compelled to terminate their efforts 
to assist refugees in Havana, their qualifications and 
experience should be made available immediately to help 
the refugees in the United States. 

Highth, the action already taken relative to the place- 
ment of refugee physicians should be further developed 
at once so as to convert a very special problem into a 
great asset. 

Ninth, plans to utilize U.S. surplus foods should be 
prepared and held in readiness for use in the event that 
the volume of food required for welfare purposes expands. 

Tenth, the International Cooperation Administration 
should set up an additional Technical Assistance Point IV 
Program which can utilize professionally and technically 
qualified refugees in Latin American countries. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Tracy S. VOORHEES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
January 18, 1961 


Partial List of Reports and Surveys Made at the 
Request of the President’s Representative for Cuban 
Refugees 


1. A continuing series of reports on the influx and the 
location of Cuban refugees in the United States, by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). 

2. Data processing cards from the Cuban Refugee Emer- 
gency Center’s registration and interview forms, prepared 
by the International Business Machines Corporation. 

3. Resolution by the Cuban Refugee Committee of 
Miami (a citizens’ group). 

4. A study of the public school problems created by the 
influx of Cuban refugee children, by Dr. Joe Hall, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dade County, Florida. 

5. A survey of Cuban refugee children in the Dade 
County public and parochial schools, by David Mallery 
(concurred in by the Florida State Superintendent of 
Education, and the Dade County Superintendent of 
Schools). (Further study underway.) 

6. A study of the problems of Cuban students in Amer- 
ican colleges, by the World University Service. (Further 
study underway. ) 

7. Reports as to the numbers of Cuban refugees in cities 
other than Miami, by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS), and the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW). 

8. A report concerning clothing distribution, by the 
American National Red Cross. 

9. A report concerning the possible use of U.S. owned 
surplus foods, and the utilization of Cuban refugees in the 
Point IV Program, by Stanley Andrews. 

10. A report on resettlement of Cuban refugee phy- 
sicians, by Dr. Robert Boggs and Mrs. Laura G. Rubin of 
the National Committee for Resettlement of Foreign 
Physicians, Inc. 
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11. Report and recommendations concerning possible 
ways of resettling Cuban refugee physicians, by Dr. 
Michael E. DeBakey. 

12. A study of the need for a medical clinic at the 
Refugee Center, by Major General Silas B. Hays, U.S. 
Medical Corps (Ret.), and Dr. Arthur P. Long. 

13. A report on scientists and engineers among the 
Cuban refugees, by Dr. M. E. Steller of the National 


Academy of Sciences, Research Council of the U.S.A. 

14. A report on the work of Centro Hispano Catolico, by 
Monsignor John J. Fitzpatrick of the Catholic Diocese of 
Miami. 

15. A progress report on the organization and operation 
of the Cuban Refugee Emergency Center, prepared De- 
cember 28, 1960, by the staff of the President’s Rep- 
resentative. 


Water Resources Development in Asia and the Far East 


FOURTH REGIONAL TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE U.N. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


by Grant Bloodgood 


The importance of higher standards of engi- 
neering development through a worldwide shar- 
ing of experience and knowledge was emphasized 
by Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, the Governor-General 
of Ceylon, in his opening address to the Fourth 
Regional Technical Conference on Water Re- 
sources Development of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE). 

The Conference, held at Colombo, Ceylon, De- 
cember 5-10, 1960, was attended by 121 delegates 
and observers from 18 countries. 

The ECAFE region extends over a large area 
from Iran to Indonesia and from Japan to Ceylon. 
Nearly 50 percent of the world’s population lives 
in these countries, most of which are economically 
underdeveloped or undeveloped. 

After the opening address and remarks of wel- 
come, the following Conference leaders were 
elected: A. E. C. de Silva Gunasekera, Director of 
Irrigation, Ceylon, chairman; K. N. Kathpalia, 
vice chancellor, University of Roorkee, India, 
first vice chairman; and M. A. Rehman, assistant 
adviser, Office of the Chief Engineering Adviser, 
Ministry of Fuel Power and National Resources, 
Pakistan, second vice chairman. 


U.S. Delegates 
The members of the U.S. delegation to the Con- 
ference were: 
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Representative 

Grant Bloodgood, Assistant Commissioner and Chief En- 
gineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, Denver, Colo. 


Alternate Representative 


Stanley I. Phillippi, water resources adviser, U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission, Ceylon 


Advisers 


Harold G. Josif, American Embassy, Ceylon 

Maurice Lebosquet, Jr., chief sanitary engineer, Technical 
Cooperation Mission, India 

Fred Locher, water resources engineer, U.S. Operations 
Mission, Ceylon 

Theodore R. Thompson, water resources adviser, U.S. 
Operations Mission, Iran 

W. R. Vawter, public works and engineering officer, U.S. 
Operations Mission, Thailand 

Nathan E. Way, assistant to the chief engineer, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Conference Agenda 


The Fourth Conference planners developed an 
agenda which they felt would provide, particu- 
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larly to the experts of Asia and the Far East, the 
opportunity to participate in an intraregional 
exchange of experience and views on aspects of 
water resources development not generally dealt 
with by other international technical organiza- 
tions. They selected the following four principal 
topics for discussion: (1) a review of water re- 
sources development in the countries of the region 
1951-60; (2) relative merits of various kinds of 
organizations for planning, designing, and con- 
structing river valley projects; (3) the assessment 
and development of ground water in future pro- 
grams; and (4) the special problems of deltaic 
regions, particularly flood control, siltation, the 
prevention of salt water intrusion, and the recla- 
mation of unproductive salt lands. Of the 63 
papers contributed for discussion of these topics 
at the Conference, the largest number were on or- 
ganizational structures for river valley develop- 
ments. 

The desiderata indicated by the conferees as 
necessary for successful implementation of river 
valley projects are: 


Appreciation at the highest level of government 
of the need for integrated river-basin development 
for the welfare of the people. 


An organization under the minister or govern- 
ment imbued with vision and courage. 

A highly competent technical staff with a sense 
of dedication. 

A finance member who appreciates the prob- 
lems facing the engineers in river-basin develop- 
ment. 


The conferees were in general agreement that 
immediate objectives such as food production, as 
well as future industrial development, will be real- 
ized only by proper harnessing of the large po- 
tential of water resources which exist in the 
region. 

The conferees noted that irrigation is not always 
self-supporting without consideration of indirect 
benefits and that some irrigation projects may 
need to be subsidized by government or by other 
phases of the project like electric power. Simi- 
larly, flood control was noted as being a subsidized 
benefit. 

In the light of the advances and experiences of 
the past decade in the development of water re- 
sources in the ECAFE region, the conferees recog- 
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nized the importance of the following matters in 
the development of future projects: 

There is a continuing need for technical assist- 
ance from nations advanced in water resources 
development work. Some countries in the region 
are not altogether experienced in the problems 
associated with constructing multiple-purpose 
schemes, which are generally preferred for the 
conservation and widest utilization of water re- 
sources of a whole basin. This may be overcome 
to some extent by taking advantage of the training 
facilities offered by agencies in various countries 
and may also help to alleviate shortages in tech- 
nical manpower. A group study tour organized 
by ECAFE to North America and Europe in 1958 
has provided a wealth of information for the 
participants. 

Insufficient financial and technical resources re- 
tarding the execution of projects can be minimized 
by phased planning and construction. Long-range 
planning should envisage construction by stages 
so that each stage is within the financial and tech- 
nical capacity of the government. 

Reliable hydrological data must be collected 
over a sufficiently long period of years and evalu- 
ated for use in the design and operation of the 
overall basin development projects. Full co- 
ordination of all the various agencies concerned 
with aspects of river development is essential to 
insure effective and expeditious development. 

Negotiation of treaties between neighboring 
countries for the beneficient uses of international 
rivers is an effective means of insuring optimum 
utilization of such rivers in the interests of the 
peoples of the countries concerned. 

Ground water supplies will be an important 
element in the future. Widespread interest was 
shown in the investigation and development of 
ground water supplies, which must receive close 
attention. The problems confronting the region 
and the prerequisites for the effective development 
of ground water resources were outlined. The 
Conference recommended the establishment of a 
regional research and training center in the tech- 
niques of ground water investigations for drain- 
age and utilization and drafted a program of work 
and priorities for further studies. 

Proper agricultural planning, coordinated with 
a water utilization plan, is necessary from the 
earliest stages of project planning. Suitable crop- 
ping patterns and rotation must be evolved de- 
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pending on nutritional needs, agricultural prac- 
tice, economy, water needs, soil suitability, and 
soil and water conservation. 

The health aspects of projects must be fully 
considered to insure the avoidance of certain dis- 
eases incidental to diversion of water. 

In the interest of speed and economy, the use of 
prefabricated components was found to be ex- 
pedient. 

Economic, administrative, and technical factors 
of flood control in deltaic regions were discussed. 


Because the subject of flood control and related 
problems is a vast and important one, the Confer- 
ence felt that it should be taken up in a special 
symposium to be organized in the near future, 
where these problems could be dealt with in 
greater detail. 

In view of the rapid progress being made in the 
field of water resources development in the region, 
the Conference agreed that in the future it should 
meet once every 2 years rather than at the present 
3-year intervals. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











United States and Canada Sign Columbia River Treaty 


On January 17 the United States and Canada 
signed at Washington, D.C., a treaty relating to 
the cooperative development of the water resources 
of the Columbia River basin. Following are re- 
marks made by Secretary Herter welcoming 
Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker of Canada 
to Washington on January 16 and remarks made 
by President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker at the signing ceremony on January 
17, together with the President’s letter of trans- 
mittal to the Senate, Secretary Herter’s letter of 
transmittal to the President, and the text of the 
treaty. 


SECRETARY HERTER’S WELCOMING REMARKS 


Press release 26 dated January 17 


Mr. Prime Minister, distinguished guests: 
It is a great pleasure, on behalf of the President, 
to welcome you to Washington again. 

Your presence today has a particular signifi- 
cance for you are joining us in signing the Co- 
lumbia River Treaty, an act which will bring 
great benefits to millions of people who live on 
both sides of our borders in the Pacific Northwest. 
The patient work of many months by the nego- 
tiating delegations of Canada and the United 
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States has now come to fruition, and this contri- 
bution to the common good will be marked by 
generations tocome. The works which will result 
from this treaty will stand as a monument to the 
combined efforts and friendship of our peoples. 

We are indeed honored that you have found 
the time to come to Washington to lend your 
presence to these auspicious proceedings. Again 
may I say welcome to you upon your arrival in 
our Capital. 


REMARKS AT SIGNING CEREMONY 


White House press release dated January 17 
President Eisenhower 


Gentlemen, the signing of this treaty marks 
the culmination of a long effort—indeed 16 years 
long—between Canada and the United States to 
reach a common ground of agreement on the de- 
velopment of the Upper Columbia. 

I personally believe that the work which will 
now go ahead, when these treaties are properly 
approved, will be one of the great developments 
for the benefit of both our countries. 

Moreover, in more intangible benefits there is 
a tremendously important advance. That comes 
about because these two nations living so close 
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together have to watch each other, probably, at 
times. Nevertheless, we are such great friends, as 
Mr. Diefenbaker has also said, that we serve as 
a model for other countries. 

This is another step in cementing that friend- 
ship and making it more lasting and useful to the 
whole world. 

So, for me to be able to sign this treaty, in the 
last 2 or 3 days of this administration, is indeed 
a great personal gratification and satisfaction. I 
thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, and your asso- 
ciates for the work you have done to facilitate 
this treaty and to be a part of this great step in 
the future cooperation of our countries. 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker 

Mr. President, this, I believe, is an historic mile- 
stone in Canadian-American relations. As you 
have said, this project is one of the greatest proj- 
ects that has ever been undertaken. Indeed, it is 
the first occasion in history when two nations, side 
by side, have agreed to the distribution of power 
as between their two countries and the sharing 
of the development of an international river to 
the same extent as will be the result in the years 
ahead. 

And as you have said, this relationship between 
our countries is something that is a model for all 
mankind. Indeed, it would be difficult to under- 
stand the relationship between our two countries 
when placed alongside the relationships that pre- 
vail between other countries in the world today. 
My hope is that, in the years ahead, this day will 
be looked back on as one that represents the great- 
est advance that has ever been made in intrana- 
tional relations between countries. 

While we are joined in sentiment and in a com- 
mon dedication to freedom, we are, under this 
project, joined as well in an economic development 
for the benefit of both our countries. 

And I want to say this, Mr. President, as you 
approach the end of your term of office, and in 
deep sincerity, how much your friendship has 
meant to me. And I speak for all Canadians 
when I wish you good health, long years of service 
on behalf of peace. Indeed we think of you as 
the great leader of the legions of freedom in the 
darkest days of war. We think of you as well as 
the architect of international relationships. Your 
dedication to the achievement and the attainment 
of peace is something that has been an inspiration 
to all of us in the free world. 


I think that this day is the culmination of your 
dedication to the assurance that each nation is 
indeed its brother’s keeper and that only in the 
raising of the opportunities economically can there 
be a true foundation for peace. 

We, in our cooperation, are building for the 
future. And if only the other nations could 
catch something of this relationship so that each 
of us would through economic endeavor and co- 
operation help others less enjoyably placed eco- 
nomically, a long step forward can be made. 

This is a great day. I wish you well, and I 
know that in the days ahead your contribution 
everywhere in the world, with the prestige that is 
yours, will do much to bring about the attainment 
of peace in this generation. 


LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


President Eisenhower to the Senate 
White House press release dated January 17 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and Canada concern- 
ing the cooperative development of the water resources 
of the Columbia River Basin, signed at Washington Janu- 
ary 17, 1961, together with a report of the Secretary of 
State. 

The treaty is an important step toward achieving opti- 
mum development of the water resources of the Columbia 
River basin as a whole from which the United States 
and Canada will each receive benefits materially larger 
than either could obtain independently. 

The United States will secure a large block of power 
at low cost, substantial flood control benefits, and addi- 
tional incidental benefits for irrigation, navigation, pollu- 
tion abatement, and other uses resulting from controlled 
storage. Canada will also receive a large block of power 
at a low cost, as well as flood control and other benefits 
resulting from the control of water flow. 

The treaty envisages the construction, in the Columbia 
River basin in Canada within a nine-year period, of 
reservoirs providing 15.5 million acre-feet of storage. 
The treaty also clears the way for construction by the 
United States, at its option, of the Libby project on the 
Kootenai River in northern Montana, which was author- 
ized by the Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1950. 
The reservoir area for this project extends forty-two 
miles into the Canadian province of British Columbia. 

The flood control and power benefits resulting from the 
treaty will be realized at a much earlier date and at a cost 
materially less than would be the case were they to be pro- 
vided exclusively through projects in the United States. 

The developments brought about under the treaty will 
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be of great significance for their human values as well as 
for the material gains they will provide. 

The flood control objectives of the United States for 
the lower Columbia River in Oregon and Washington 
which have been a pressing need for many years will be 
brought to substantial realization within a span of less 
than a decade. The Libby project will resolve the critical 
flood control problem in the Bonners Ferry area in Idaho. 
Removal of the hazard of periodic floods will pay incal- 
culable dividends in the saving of human life and the 
avoidance of suffering, as well as through economic im- 
provement in areas heretofore subject to recurring flood 
damage. 

The initial power benefits realizable in the United 
States from Canadian storage under the treaty are com- 
parable to another Grand Coulee dam, the largest hydro- 
electric project now in operation in the United States. 
The Libby clearance presents the opportunity to gain 
an additional block of power substantially greater than 
the output of Bonneville dam. The total initial result 
is a gain to the United States of over 1,686,000 kilowatts 
of low-cost prime power. 

Over the longer term, this large block of storage will 
make more valuable the existing projects in the Columbia 
River basin, representing an investment of some $3.5 
billion, by accelerating the time at which their full po- 
tential can be realized. The large blocks of power that 
will result will be a tremendous asset in fostering the 
nation’s economic growth and in augmenting our national 
resources. 

Due to the location of the storage, there will be no 
interference with the cycle for salmon and other 
anadromous fish which constitute such an important eco- 
nomic and recreational asset for the people of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

To provide flood control and power benefits equivalent 
to those provided by the Canadian storage as of 1970 
entirely from projects in the United States would require 
an investment in the United States of about $710,000,000 
(including the cost of necessary additional transmission 
facilities) over this decade. To realize the treaty benefits, 
on the other hand, the costs in the United States over 
the next 10 years are estimated at not over $150,000,000. 
Between 1970 and 1985 an additional estimated 
$268,000,000 of United States expenditures will be required. 
Most of this added expenditure will go to install addi- 
tional generating facilities in the United States to take 
full advantage of the Canadian storage. In all, the total 
capital outlay in the United States by reason of the 
treaty (exclusive of the cost of the Libby project) is 
estimated at about $418,000,000. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to the treaty which should not be considered 
from the aspect of economic benefit alone but also as a 
further demonstration of the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual accommodation which has traditionally charac- 
terized relationships between Canada and the United 
States of America. 

DwieHTt D. EISENHOWER 
Tue WHITE HOvsE, 
January 17, 1961. 
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Secretary Herter to the President 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, January 17, 1961 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit to you a treaty between 
the United States of America and Canada Relating to 
Cooperative Development of the Water Resources of the 
Columbia River Basin, signed at Washington on Jan- 
uary 17, 1961, with the recommendation that it be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. 

The following is a brief summary of the origin and 
background of this treaty. In 1944, the Governments of 
the United States and Canada submitted a reference to 
the International Joint Commission under Article IX of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The reference 
requested the Commission to investigate and report on 
whether and in what specific respects cooperative develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Columbia River basin 
would be practicable and in the public interest from 
the points of view of the two Governments. 

Pursuant to the reference, extensive technical studies 
were made over a period of years by the International 
Columbia River Engineering Board established by the 
Commission. Those studies formed the basis for a com- 
prehensive report by the Board to the Commission in 
1959 on possible plans for cooperative development of 
the water resources of the basin by the United States 
and Canada, with particular emphasis on hydroelectric 
power generation and flood control. 

Meanwhile, the United States applied to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in i951 for approval, under 
the 1909 treaty, of the construction of Libby dam on 
the Kootenai River in Montana which had been authorized 
by the Congress the previous year. The United States 
application was subsequently withdrawn and an amended 
application was submitted in 1954 but the Commission 
did not reach agreement thereon. 

In January 1959, the two Governments jointly requested 
the International Joint Commission to report to them its 
recommendations concerning the principles to be applied 
in determining the benefits resulting from cooperative 
development of the Columbia River basin and the appor- 
tionment between the two countries of those benefits, 
with particular regard to electrical generation and flood 
control. 

The International Joint Commission submitted its re- 
port to the Governments in December 1959. The infor- 
mation and recommendations in the report provided 
valuable guidelines for the delegations of the two Gov- 
ernments which began formal negotiations for the treaty 
in early 1960. The United States delegation was com- 
posed of representatives of the Department of the In- 
terior, Department of State, and the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army: 

The total drainage area of the Columbia River basin 
is 259,000 square miles of which 39,500 square miles, or 
15 percent, are in British Columbia and the remaining 
219,500 square miles are in the United States. The mean 
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annual natural runoff of the Columbia River at the 
mouth is estimated to have been 178,600,000 acre-feet for 
the 20-year period 1929 through 1948. The Canadian por- 
tion of the basin contributed about 50,200,000 acre-feet 
annually, which represents 28 percent of the natural flow 
at the mouth. 

The treaty provides for effective regulation of the flow 
from the Canadian portion of the basin for flood control, 
power and other incidental benefits in the United States 
as well as for benefits in Canada. Effective storage 
amounting to 15,500,000 acre-feet will be provided in 
Canada from dams on the main stem of the Columbia 
River at Mica Creek, at Arrow Lakes and on one or more 
tributaries of the Kootenay River near Duncan Lake, 
British Columbia. The additional storage will more than 
double that presently available for regulation of the flows 
of the main stem of the Columbia River. 

The United States has the option to commence construc- 
tion, at its expense, of the Libby project on the Kootenai 
River in northern Montana, with 5,000,000 acre-feet of 
usable storage, within a period of five years from the 
exchange of ratificatious. (In Canada this river is known 
as the Kootenay.) Canada and the United States each 
will retain all of the benefits from Libby which accrue 
in their respective countries and Canada, at its expense, 
will make available and prepare the reservoir area re- 
quired therein. 

In the following sections the major provisions of the 
treaty, and the effects thereof, are discussed. 


Flood Control 


Based on the 1958 report by the Corps of Engineers 
on Water Resources Development in the Columbia River 
basin, a total of about 17,300,000 acre-feet of usable 
flood control storage is required for control of a flood 
equivalent to the 1894 flood, the maximum of record, to 
800,000 cubic feet per second (c.f.s.) at The Dalles. This 
degree of control has been established as the primary 
objective of the flood control program of the Corps of 
Engineers. An additional goal of control to a maximum 
of 600,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles is also established in the 
same report. The latter level could be obtained with 
additional usable storage of 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 acre- 
feet or a total of about 32,500,000 acre-feet in all. This 
storage should be well distributed over the basin to pro- 
vide control of all the flood producing area. 

Of the foregoing usable storage requirements, projects 
existing or under construction on the Columbia River 
and its major tributaries will provide only about 10,800,- 
000 acre-feet to meet the initial goal of 800,000 c.f.s. and 
about 11,500,000 acre-feet to meet the additional goal of 
600,000 c.f.s. Additional usable storage of about 6,500,000 
acre-feet is still required to achieve the primary goal and 
about 21,000,000 acre-feet is required for the additional 
goal. 

The Columbia River in Canada, above the mouth of the 
Kootenay River, contributes on an average about 18 per- 
cent of the major flood flows on the lower Columbia River. 
The Kootenay River of Canada and the United States con- 
tributes approximately 17 percent of the major flood flows. 
Both flood producing areas are as yet uncontrolled. 

The storage to be provided under the treaty will be 
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located in the uncontrolled areas of the upper Columbia 
and Kootenay River basins. The total storage require- 
ments for control to both 800,000 c.f.s. and to 600,000 c.f.s. 
have been distributed to the two uncontrolled areas on 
the basis of the flood contribution of the two areas, 

Of the 15,500,000 acre-feet of Canadian storage, 8,450,- 
000 acre-feet will be useful for the primary objective of 
controlling floods equivalent to that of 1894 to 800,000 
c.f.s. at The Dalles, Oregon. Consequently, the treaty 
provides that for a period of sixty years from the effective 
date thereof, 8,450,000 acre-feet of storage will be operated 
for flood control needs in the United States in accordance 
with flood control operating plans prepared by the United 
States through the operating entity designated by it to 
act in flood control matters. The 8,450,000 acre-feet is 
made up of the 7,100,000 acre-feet of storage to be pro- 
vided in Arrow Lakes, 1,270,000 acre-feet of the storage 
to be provided in the Duncan Lake area, and 80,000 acre- 
feet of the storage to be provided near Mica Creek. 

Additional storage in Canada, over and above the 
8,450,000 acre-feet discussed above, will be useful in giv- 
ing additional control of large floods in the United States 
to a flow of 720,000 c.f.s. at The Dalles for a flood equiv- 
alent to that of 1894. Accordingly, the treaty provides 
that any additional storage in the Columbia River basin 
in Canada will be operated for flood control during the 
initial sixty-year period when and as called upon by the 
United States operating entity. It is anticipated that 
such additional storage will be requested only for very 
large floods. 

Under the method set out in the Corps of Engineers 
report referred to above, the 8,450,000 acre-feet of flood 
control storage has been evaluated as having an annual 
benefit of $5,700,000. The treaty provides for payment on 
account of this storage of lump sums aggregating $64,400,- 
000. This amount is based on capitalization over the 
initial periods of full operation called for by the treaty, 
of one-half the annual flood control benefit at an interest 
rate of 3% percent, which represents the average interest 
rate (rounded to the nearest 4%) during the month of 
December 1960 for long-term United States Government 
bonds. That part of the total $64,400,000 attributable to 
each portion of the 8,450,000 acre-feet of storage is to be 
paid as its operation commences. 

In the event any portion of this storage does not for 
any reason become fully operative as scheduled in the 
treaty (within five years for the Duncan and Arrow 
Lakes storages and within nine years for the Mica 
Creek storage) the lump sums payable therefor will be 
reduced in specified amounts. The reason for this re- 
duction is that the total of $64,400,000 is a capitalized 
figure based on availability of each portion of this storage 
for the period of years specified by the treaty. This re- 
duction, being a part of the method of computing pay- 
ments, is not affected by Article XVIII (4) of the treaty 
which deals with the consequences of certain types of 
delays. 

Payment for the additional flood control service (over 
and above the 8,450,000 acre-feet) in the initial sixty- 
year period will not exceed a total of $7,500,000 regard- 
less of the number of times the United States calls upon 
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Canada to provide the service. The United States also 
is to deliver to Canada electric power equal to the hydro- 
electric power lost by Canada as a result of operating 
the storage to provide this additional service. No pay- 
ment, in money or power, will be required if the United 
States does not find it necessary to avail itself of the 
service. 

After expiration of the initial sixty-year period, Canada 
will, when called upon by the United States, operate for 
flood control any storage in the Columbia River basin 
in Canada within the limits of the then existing facili- 
ties. The United States will pay the Canadian operating 
cost and will compensate Canada, either in cash or power 
as the latter may elect, for the economic loss arising 
directly from Canada’s foregoing alternative uses of the 
storage. 

Power 


During the past decade load growth in the Pacific 
Northwest has been met principally from development 
of run-of-river dams rather than from storage projects. 
Dams on the main stem of the Columbia River together 
with those under construction will utilize 1132 feet of 
the 1300-feet drop from the Canadian border to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. On the other hand only 13,000,000 acre-feet 
of storage has been developed compared with a recom- 
mendation of the Corps of Engineers of 32,000 acre-feet 
for flood control and power. 

The downstream power benefits made available in the 
United States from Canadian storage are expressed in 
terms of dependable capacity and average annual usable 
energy and are calculated by the Canadian and United 
States entities designated to act in power matters. Since 
power benefits will change as loads and resources change, 
the benefits are to be calculated initially for a five-year 
period and thereafter each year for the sixth succeeding 
year. In making the calculations, Canadian storage will 
be considered as the next storage added to the base 
system. 

The power benefits are to be divided equally between 
the United States and Canada. If the equal division of 
benefits does not justify the United States in incurring 
the costs of construction and operation of any project 
to be located on the main stem of the Columbia River 
between McNary and Priest Rapids dams, the two Gov- 
ernments will consider a modification in the division of 
benefits to be attributed to that project. 

In the calculation of benefits it will be assumed that 
the hydroelectric facilities in the United States base 
system will be operated to make the most effective use 
of the flows resulting from Canadian storage. This 
satisfies the undertaking of the United States to operate 
the base system so as to make the most effective use 
thereof. 

Under initial conditions it is expected that the increase 
in dependable capacity will be about 2,600,000 kw and 
the increase in average annual usable energy will be 
about 1,500,000 kw. The increases are defined in detail 
in the treaty. In summary, they are the difference in 
the dependable capacity and average annual usable energy 
eapable of being developed in the United States base 
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system of projects set out in Annex B of the treaty with 
and without use of Canadian storage. 

It is expected that storage benefits will gradually de- 
cline as loads and resources in the United States increase. 
As the benefits attributable to the storage decrease, the 
decline will be equally reflected in the benefits credited 
to each country. 

All of the Canadian storage will be operated to achieve 
optimum power generation downstream in the United 
States until such time as power generation facilities are 
installed in Canada at-site at Mica or downstream there- 
from. After these Canadian power generating facilities 
are placed in operation in Canada, the storage will, unless 
mutually agreed otherwise by the United States and 
Canadian operating entities, be operated to achieve opti- 
mum power generation both in Canada and downstream 
in the United States. 

This change in operation will, when it occurs, reduce 
the downstream power benefits which are to be divided 
between Canada and the United States. However, limits 
are provided upon the degree to which those benefits may 
be reduced. The downstream power benefits in the United 
States may not be reduced in any one year by more than 
that which would result from reducing by 500,000 acre- 
feet the Canadian storage operated to achieve optimum 
power generation in the United States, or by more than 
a total of 3,000,000 acre-feet. 

If and when this reduction occurs, it will have the 
effect of improving the relative position of United States 
storage developments constructed after the treaty enters 
into force. 

With the agreement of the United States, portions of 
Canada’s entitlement of power may be sold in the United 
States. Since approval by the United States is neces- 
sary, markets for United States secondary energy pro- 
duction during periods of surplus power can be protected 
and, on the other hand, a shortage situation in the United 
States might be alleviated by purchase of any available 
portion of Canada’s share of the downstream benefits. 

Use of Canada’s share of energy within the United 
States, other than through sales or exchanges of capacity 
and energy, is prohibited. Bypassing of water at main 
stem Columbia River projects in the United States will 
be conclusive evidence of non-use of Canadian energy 
within this country. 

The treaty contemplates that the improved flows will 
be utilized to achieve maximum benefits. In order to 
ensure these benefits and to provide a basis whereby 
all projects in each country benefiting directly or in- 
directly from the storage in the other appropriately share 
in the treaty obligations, the improved flows may be used 
for hydroelectric purposes in each country directly or 
indirectly only under arrangements consistent with the 
treaty as determined by a governmental agency designated 
by that country. 

Approximately three-fourths of the hydroelectric power 
benefits resulting in the United States from Canadian 
storage will accrue to the federally owned plants in the 
base system and the remainder to non-federal plants. 

The firm power from Canadian storage realized by the 
United States over the initial nine-year period, together 
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with that which will be available from dams now under 
construction and licensed, is roughly equivalent to the 
amount needed for the normal load growth of the Pacific 
Northwest for the decade through 1970. 

Undoubtedly other generating plants will also be built 
in the Pacific Northwest during this decade. It follows 
that the result of Canadian storage will be to make firm 
power, in addition to power for normal load growth, 
available for expansion of the electro-process and other 
industries in which such availability is an important 
factor. Such expansion will contribute to the sound 
growth of the economy of the Pacific Northwest and of the 
United States as a whole. 

Some of the secondary power now available in the 
United States about 85 percent of the time may be firmed 
with power from Canadian storage. This would result 
in an increase in industrial production of the region 
without requiring any additional investment in industrial 
plant capacity or power facilities in the United States. 

Initially, the additional annual cost of the new prime 
power will be less than half of the Bonneville Power 
Administration’s existing rates. Later, additional ca- 
pacity will have to be added but costs will still be less than 
Bonneville’s average rates. Also, the addition of the 
large block of low-cost power from Canadian storage to 
the United States Columbia River Power System will 
mean that higher cost dams built at a later date will 
have a smaller impact on the Bonneville power rates than 
they would have had without such storage. Thus the 
prime power from Canadian storage will do much to as- 
sure stability in the rate levels. Stability of rate levels 
is of great importance to the Pacific Northwest because 
of the large electric energy use in the region. 

Moreover, and of great significance to the conserva- 
tion of all natural resources, this large block of power 
provides time for solving problems relating to fish, wild- 
life, and other factors so that the impact of large storage 
dams in the United States on them may be lessened by the 
time such dams are needed to meet load growth. 


Transmission 


Canada’s share of the power and energy benefits ac- 
cruing in the United States, less transmission losses to the 
border and also less any portions delivery of which are not 
taken by Canada, will be transmitted by the United States 
to the Canada-United States boundary, near Oliver, 
British Columbia, unless the operating entities agree on 
other delivery points. Transmission to the Oliver de- 
livery point will be at the expense of the United States. 

The Bonneville Power Administration transmission grid, 
which now interconnects with transmission facilities in 
Canada near Blaine, Washington, will provide standby 
transmission service to an east-west transmission net- 
work that will be built by the Canadian operating entity 
in Canada. Each year Canada will pay the United States 
for this service $1.50 per kilowatt of its dependable capac- 
ity entitlement. This is approximately equal to the 
incremental cost of transmission from each downstream 
dam to the border near Oliver, British Columbia, taking 
account of the fact that some service is rendered the 
United States by Canada. Therefore, no charge need be 
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made against any projects in the United States for de- 
livery to the Oliver delivery point of Canada’s capacity 
entitlement. 

An electrical coordination agreement between the oper- 
ating entities in Canada and the United States could 
be mutually advantageous when Canada installs genera- 
tion facilities. Such an agreement would, among other 
things, provide for emergency and standby service to the 
Northwest power complex, and therefore the standby 
charge would be eliminated if and when a mutually satis- 
factory electrical coordination agreement is consummated 
and confirmed by the two Governments. 


Libby Project 


The United States may initiate construction at its ex- 
pense of the Libby project within five years from the 
date the treaty enters into force. Full operation of the 
Libby storage is to commence within seven years after the 
initiation of construction. If the United States proceeds 
with the project, Canada at its expense will make avail- 
able and prepare the required reservoir area in Canada. 
Canada and the United States will retain all benefits 
which occur within their respective borders from the 
project. 

Libby will provide a total of 5,000,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage for flood control and hydroelectric power. Under 
initial conditions the project will produce an additional 
544,000 kilowatts of prime power at-site and downstream 
in the United States. It will regulate the flow of the 
Kootenai River thus clearly making feasible the con- 
struction of the downstream Kootenai Falls project. This 
project would have an estimated initial installed capacity 
of 180,000 kilowatts and an ultimate capacity of 360,000 
kilowatts. 

The Libby project will substantially eliminate the an- 
nual flood damage at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and in the 
downstream Kootenai Flats area in that state. These 
damages are estimated to average $815,000 annually. It 
will also provide flood control benefits in the lower Colum- 
bia River evaluated at $2,030,000 annually. 


Diversions 


Canada may at any time after the expiration of twenty 
years from the date the treaty enters into force divert 
not more than 1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually from 
the Kootenay River in the vicinity of Canal Flats, British 
Columbia, to the headwaters of the Columbia River. 
Flows of the Kootenay River downstream from the point 
of diversion may not be reduced by this diversion below 
the lesser of 200 c.f.s. or the natural flow. 

The diversion would somewhat reduce energy produc- 
tion at Libby and any other project on the Kootenai River 
in the United States, but this would not materially affect 
the value of these projects. 

Other Kootenay River diversions Canada may under- 
take are: 


(1) after the treaty has been in force for sixty years, 
if undertaken between that date and the one-hundredth 
year, a diversion into the Columbia River which does not 
reduce the flow of the Kootenay at the boundary near 
Newgate, British Columbia, below the lesser of 2,500 c.f.s. 
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or the natural flow. After the eightieth year, the limita- 
tion on the flow of the Kootenai River at the boundary 
will be the lesser of 1,000 c.f.s. or the natural flow; 

(2) in the event the United States does not construct 
Libby, a diversion into the Columbia River which does 
not reduce the flow at the boundary near Newgate, British 
Columbia, below the lesser of 1,000 c.f.s. or the natural 
flow. Such a diversion would tend to afford flood pro- 
tection to areas downstream in the United States. The 
quantitative limitations on Canada’s Kootenay River di- 
versions are designed to preserve the river as a live stream 
at the point where it enters the United States. 


So long as the treaty remains fully in effect, these diver- 
sions may not be operated so as to diminish the down- 
stream benefits in the United States resulting from the 
operation of the Mica, Arrow Lakes and Duncan storages 
in accordance with the operating plans. 

Other than the foregoing diversions, Canada and the 
United States are each expressly precluded for at least 
sixty years, without the consent of the other, from divert- 
ing for other than consumptive uses any water in the 
Columbia River basin if the diversion would alter the 
flow of water crossing the boundary. The term “consump- 
tive use” does not include use of water for purposes of 
hydroelectric power generation. 

This restriction prevents diversion of Columbia River 
flows in Canada into the Fraser River basin. This is 
significant to the United States not only with regard to 
power generation, but in the maintenance of adequate 
streamflows for navigation, irrigation, water supply and 
pollution abatement. 

This provision is one of those which does not survive 
termination of the treaty. However, nowhere under the 
treaty is there any recognition that Canada has any right, 
either under international law or under the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, to undertake such a diversion. 
The Boundary Waters Treaty is terminable upon a one- 
year notice by either party. There is a commitment in 
the Columbia River Treaty, however, under which Article 
II of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 is maintained 
in effect subsequent to the termination of the Columbia 
River Treaty. Article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
by its terms reserves to each country exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and control (subject to certain obligations to pro- 
vide legal remedies for injured persons) over the use 
and diversion on its own side of the boundary of waters 
flowing across the boundary. If Canada should, during 
the life of the Columbia River Treaty, undertake any 
works usable or relating to a possible diversion of water 
out of the Columbia River basin, the United States has 
the right to terminate the commitment in the Columbia 
River Treaty regarding Article II of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty upon one-year’s notice. Thus, in the event 
Canada initiates construction of works useful for a di- 
version of the Columbia into the Fraser, the United States 
is in a position to ensure that the question of Canada’s 
right, if any, to make such a diversion will be determined 
under generally applicable principles of international law. 


Operating Entities 


Canada and the United States will each designate an 
operating entity or entities to develop and carry out 
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detailed operating arrangements to implement the terms 
of the treaty. The operating entities will, inter alia, as- 
semble agreed upon data necessary to achieve best opera- 
tion of the storages, consult as to possible variations in 
the operation of the Libby project and the Kootenay 
(Canal Flats) diversion, calculate the downstream power 
benefits in accordance with the principles stated in the 
treaty and make arrangements for delivery to Canada of 
its share of the power benefits. The entities may also 
develop proposals, subject to confirmation by the Govern- 
ments, for a mutually advantageous electrical coordina- 
tion agreement. 


Permanent Engineering Board 


A Permanent Engineering Board of two members from 
each country is established. Its principal functions are 
to assemble records of the flows of the Columbia and 
Kootenay Rivers at the international boundary, to review 
and report to the two Governments on operations and 
results under the treaty and to assist in reconciling dif- 
ferences concerning technical or operational matters aris- 
ing between the operating utilities. 


Settlement of Differences 


The procedure for settlement of differences, except as 
otherwise agreed between the two Governments, calls, 
first, for referral by either Government to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission established by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. If no decision is arrived at 
within three months of the referral, either Government 
may submit the matter to an ad hoc arbitration tribunal, 
consisting of three members. 


Damages 


Each country is to be liable to the other only for 
breaches of the treaty which do not arise out of war, 
strike, major calamity, act of God, uncontrollable force 
or maintenance curtailment. However, failure of Canada 
to commence operation of the Canadian storage or of the 
United States to initiate operation of the Libby project 
is not a breach, nor will any loss of rights result there- 
from, if the failure is neither willful nor reasonably 
avoidable. 

In the event of a breach by Canada of its obligation 
to commence full power operation of the Canadian storage 
within the time provided, after full operation is initiated 
its entitlement to downstream power benefits will be 
deferred for a period of time equal to the period of 
delay. In respect to any other breach of the treaty by 
either Canada or the United States, causing loss of power 
benefits, damages will not exceed the actual loss in power 
revenues. 

Period of the Treaty 


The treaty is terminable after it has been in force for 
sixty years if ten year’s written notice of termination 
has been delivered by either country to the other. Not- 
withstanding termination, the following survive: 

(a) the right of the United States to receive flood 
control service within the limits of then existing Cana- 
dian storage developments in the Columbia River basin 
for so long as flows of the Columbia River in Canada 
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continue to contribute to potential flood hazards in the 
United States ; 

(b) the right of the United States to continue occu- 
pancy of Canadian lands for purpose of the Libby project 
if constructed. This right is subject to occupancy of 
these lands by Canada to the extent necessary for the 
Kootenay diversions authorized between the sixtieth and 
or?-hundredth years ; 

(c) the right of Canada to divert waters of the Koote- 
nay to the headwaters of the Columbia River as provided 
by Article XIII of the treaty ; and 

(d) the provisions of the treaty relative to the legal 
status existing upon termination. 


Annewres 


The two annexes to the treaty set out in detail the 
principles of operation upon the basis of which hydro- 
electric and flood control operating plans will be developea 
and the methods of determining downstream power bene- 
fits from the Canadian storage. “Annex A—Principles 
of Operation” covers both the flood control and power 
aspects of the operations, while “Annex B—Determina- 
tion of Downstream Power Benefits” identifies the proj- 
ects comprising the base system and sets forth the method 
of computing the downstream power benefits. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


TEXT OF TREATY 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
CANADA RELATING TO COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE WATER RESOURCES OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


The Governments of the United States of America and 
Canada 

Recognizing that their peoples have, for many genera- 
tions, lived together and cooperated with one another in 
many aspects of their national enterprises for the greater 
wealth and happiness of their respective nations, and 

Recognizing that the Columbia River basin, as a part 
of the territory of both countries, contains water resources 
that are capable of contributing greatly to the economic 
growth and strength and to the general welfare of the 
two nations, and 

Being desirous of achieving the development of those 
resources in a manner that will make the largest con- 
tribution to the economic progress of both countries and 
to the welfare of their peoples of which those resources 
are capable, and 

Recognizing that the greatest benefit to each country 
ean be secured by cooperative measures for hydroelectric 
power generation and flood control, which will make 
possible other benefits as well, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 
Interpretation 


(1) In the Treaty, the expression 


(a) “average critical period load factor’ means the 
average of the monthly load factors during the critical 
stream flow period ; 
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(b) “base system” means the plants, works and facili- 
ties listed in the table in Annex B as enlarged from time 
to time by the installation of additional generating facili- 
ties, together with any other plants, works or facilities 
which may be constructed on the main stem of the Colum- 
bia River in the United States of America ; 

(c) “Canadian storage” meuns the storage provided by 
Canada under Article II; 

(d) “critical stream flow period” means the period, 
beginning with the initial release of stored water from 
full reservoir conditions and ending with the reservoirs 
empty, when the water available from reservoir releases 
plus the natural stream flow is capable of producing the 
least amount of hydroelectric power in meeting system 
load requirements ; 

(e) “consumptive use’ means use of water for domestic, 
municipal, stock-water, irrigation, mining or industrial 
purposes but does not include use for the generation of 
hydroelectric power ; 

(f) “dam” means a structure to impound water, in- 
cluding facilities for controlling the release of the im- 
pounded water ; 

(g) “entity” means an entity designated by either 
Canada or the United States of America under Article 
XIV and includes its lawful successor; 

(h) “International Joint Commission” means the Com- 
mission established under Article VII of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty, 1909, or any body designated by the 
United States of America and Canada to succeed to the 
functions of the Commission under this Treaty; 

(i) “maintenance curtailment” means an interruption 
or curtailment which the entity responsible therefor con- 
siders necessary for purposes of repairs, replacements, in- 
stallations of equipment, performance of other mainte- 
nance work, investigations and inspections ; 

(j) “monthly load factor” means the ratio of the 
average load for a month to the integrated maximum 
load over one hour during that month; 

(k) “normal full pool elevation” means the elevation 
to which water is stored in a reservoir by deliberate im- 
poundment every year, subject to the availability of suf- 
ficient flow ; 

(1) “ratification date” means the day on which the in- 
struments of ratification of the Treaty are exchanged ; 

(m) “storage” means the space in a reservoir which is 
usable for impounding water for flood control or for 
regulating stream flows for hydroelectric power genera- 
tion; 

(n) “Treaty” means this Treaty and its Annexes A 
and B; 

(o) “useful life’ means the time between the date of 
commencement of operation of a dam or facility and the 
date of its permanent retirement from service by reason 
of obsolescence or wear and tear which occurs notwith- 
standing good maintenance practices. 


(2) The exercise of any power, or the performance of 
any duty, under the Treaty does not preclude a subse- 
quent exercise or performance of the power or duty. 

ARTICLE II 


Development by Canada 
(1) Canada shall provide in the Columbia River basin 
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in Canada 15,500,000 acre-feet of storage usable for 
improving the flow of the Columbia River. 

(2) In order to provide this storage, which in the 
Treaty is referred to as the Canadian storage, Canada 
shall construct dams: 


(a) on the Columbia River near Mica Creek, British 
Columbia, with approximately 7,000,000 acre-feet of 
storage; 

(b) near the outlet of Arrow Lakes, British Columbia, 
with approximately 7,100,000 acre-feet of storage; and 

(c) on one or more tributaries of the Kootenay River 
in British Columbia downstream from the Canada-United 
States of America boundary with storage equivalent in 
effect to approximately 1,400,000 acre-feet of storage near 
Duncan Lake, British Columbia. 


(3) Canada shall commence construction of the dams 
as soon as possible after the ratification date. 


ARTICLE III 
Development by the United States of America Respecting 
Power 

(1) The United States of America shall maintain and 
operate the hydroelectric facilities included in the base 
system and any additional hydroelectric facilities con- 
structed on the main stem of the Columbia River in 
the United States of America in a manner that makes 
the most effective use of the improvement in stream 
flow resulting from operation of the Canadian storage 
for hydroelectric power generation in the United States 
of America power systeni. 

(2) The obligation in paragraph (1) is discharged by 
reflecting in the determination of downstream power 
benefits to which Canada is entitled the assumption that 
the facilities referred to in paragraph (1) were main- 
tained and operated in accordance therewith. 


ARTICLE IV 
Operation by Canada 

(1) For the purpose of increasing hydroelectric power 
generation in the United States of America and Canada, 
Canada shall operate the Canadian storage in accordance 
with Annex A and pursuant to hydroelectric operating 
plans made thereunder. For the purposes of this obliga- 
tion an operating plan if it is either the first operating 
plan or if in the view of either Canada or the United 
States of America it departs substantially from the im- 
mediately preceding operating plan must, in order to be 
effective, be confirmed by an exchange of notes between 
the United States of America and Canada. 

(2) For the purpose of flood control until the expira- 
tion of sixty years from the ratification date, Canada 
shall 


(a) operate in accordance with Annex A and pur- 
suant to flood control operating plans made thereunder 


(i) 80,000 acre-feet of the Canadian storage de 
scribed in Article II (2) (a), 
(ii) 7,100,000 acre-feet of the Canadian storage de- 
scribed in Article II(2) (b), 
(iii) 1,270,000 acre-feet of the Canadian storage 
described in Article II(2) (ce), 
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provided that the Canadian entity may exchange flood 
control storage under subparagraph (ii) for flood con- 
trol storage additional to that under subparagraph (i), 
at the location described in Article II(2)(a), if the 
entities agree that the exchange would provide the same 
effectiveness for control of floods on the Columbia River 
at the Dalles, Oregon ; 

(b) operate any additional storage in the Columbia 
River basin in Canada, when called upon by an entity 
designated by the United States of America for that pur- 
pose, within the limits of existing facilities and as the 
entity requires to meet flood control needs for the dura- 
tion of the flood period for which the call is made. 


(3) For the purpose of flood control after the expira- 
tion of sixty years from the ratification date, and for so 
long as the flows in the Columbia River in Canada con- 
tinue to contribute to potential flood hazard in the 
United States of America, Canada shall, when called 
upon by an entity designated by the United States of 
America for that purpose, operate within the limits of 
existing facilities any storage in the Columbia River 
basin in Canada as the entity requires to meet flood con- 
trol needs for the duration of the flood period for which 
the call is made. 

(4) The return to Canada for hydroelectric operation 
and the compensation to Canada for flood control opera- 
tion shall be as set out in Articles V and VI. 

(5) Any water resource development, in addition to the 
Canadian storage, constructed in Canada after the ratifi- 
cation date shall not be operated in a way that adversely 
affects the stream flow control in the Columbia River 
within Canada so as to reduce the flood control and hydro- 
electric power benefits which the operation of the Ca- 
nadian storage in accordance with the operating plans in 
force from time to time would otherwise produce. 

(6) As soon as any Canadian storage becomes operable 
Canada shall commence operation thereof in accordance 
with this Article and in any event shall commence full 
operation of the Canadian storage described in Article II 
(2)(b) and Article II(2)(c) within five years of the 
ratification date and shall commence full operation of 
the balance of the Canadian storage within nine years 
of the ratification date. 


ARTICLE V 


Entitlement to Downstream Power Benefits 


(1) Canada is entitled to one half the downstream 
power benefits determined under Article VII. 

(2) The United States of America shall deliver to 
Canada at a point on the Canada-United States of Amer- 
ica boundary near Oliver, British Columbia, or at such 
other place as the entities may agree upon, the down- 
stream power benefits to which Canada is entitled, less 


(a) transmissioz loss, 

(b) the portion of the entitlement disposed of under 
Article VIII (1), and 

(c) the energy component described in Article VIII(4). 


(3) The entitlement of Canada to downstream power 
benefits begins for any portion of Canadian storage upon 
commencement of its operation in accordance with Annex 
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A and pursuant to a hydroelectric operating plan made 
thereunder. 
ARTICLE VI 


Payment for Flood Control 


(1) For the flood control provided by Canada under 
Article IV(2)(a) the United States of America shall 
pay Canada in United States funds: 


(a) 1,200,000 dollars upon the commencement of opera- 
tion of the storage referred to in subparagraph (a) (i) 
thereof, 

(b) 52,100,000 dollars upon the commencement of opera- 
tion of the storage referred to in subparagraph (a) (ii) 
thereof, and 

(ce) 11,100,000 dollars upon the commencement of opera- 
tion of the storage referred to in subparagraph (a) (iii) 
thereof. 


(2) If full operation of any storage is not commenced 
within the time specified in Article IV, the amount set 
forth in paragraph (1) of this Article with respect to 
‘that storage shall be reduced as follows: 


(a) under paragraph (1)(a), 4,500 dollars for each 
month beyond the required time, 

(b) under paragraph (1) (b), 192,100 dollars for each 
month beyond the required time, and 

(ec) under paragraph (1)(c), 40,800 dollars for each 
month beyond the required time. 


(3) For the flood control provided by Canada under 
Article IV(2)(b) the United States of America shall pay 
Canada in United States funds in respect only of each of 
the first four flood periods for which a call is made 
1,875,000 dollars and shall deliver to Canada in respect 
of each and every call made, electric power equal to the 
hydroelectric power lost by Canada as a result of opera- 
ting the storage to meet the flood control need for which 
the call was made, delivery to be made when the loss 
ef hydroelectric power occurs. 

(4) For each flood period for which flood control is 
provided by Canada under Article IV (3) the United States 
of America shall pay Canada in United States funds: 


(a) the operating cost incurred by Canada in provid- 
ing the flood control, and ; 

(b) compensation for the economic loss to Canada 
arising directly from Canada foregoing alternative uses of 
the storage used to provide the flood control. 


(5) Canada may elect to receive in electric power, the 
whole or any portion of the compensation under paragraph 
(4)(b) representing loss of hydroelectric power to 
Canada. 

ARTICLE VII 


Determination of Downstream Power Benefits 


(1) The downstream power benefits shall be the dif- 
ference in the hydroelectric power capable of being gen- 
erated in the United States of America with and without 
the use of Canadian storage, determined in advance, and 
is referred to in the Treaty as the downstream power 
benefits. 

(2) For the purpose of determining the downstream 
power benefits: 
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(a) the principles and procedures set out in Annex B 
shall be used and followed ; 

(b) the Canadian storage shall be considered as next 
added to 138,000,000 acre-feet of the usable storage listed 
in Column 4 of the table in Annex B; 

(c) the hydroelectric facilities included in the base 
system shall be considered as being operated to make the 
most effective use for hydroelectric power generation of 
the improvement in stream flow resulting from operation 
of the Canadian storage. 


(3) The downstream power benefits to which Canada 
is entitled shall be delivered as follows: 


(a) dependable hydroelectric capacity as scheduled by 
the Canadian entity, and 

(b) average annual usable hydroelectric energy in 
equal amounts each month, or in accordance with a modi- 
fication agreed upon under paragraph (4). 


(4) Modification of the obligation in paragraph (3) (b) 
may be agreed upon by the entities. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Disposal of Entitlement to Downstream Power Benefits 


(1) With the authorization of the United States of 
America and Canada evidenced by exchange of notes, 
portions of the downstream power benefits to which 
Canada is entitled may be disposed of within the United 
States of America. The respective general conditions and 
limits within which the entities may arrange initial dis- 
posals shall be set out in an exchange of notes to be made 
as soon as possible after the ratification date. 

(2) The entities may arrange and carry out exchanges 
of dependable hydroelectric capacity and average annual 
usable hydroelectric energy to which Canada is entitled 
for average annual usable hydroelectric energy and de- 
pendable hydroelectric capacity respectively. 

(3) Energy to which Canada is entitled may not be 
used in the United States of America except in accordance 
with paragraphs (1) and (2). . 

(4) The bypassing at dams on the main stem of the 
Columbia River in the United States of America of an 
amount of water which could produce usable energy 
equal to the energy component of the downstream power 
benefits to which Canada is entitled but not delivered 
to Canada under Article V or disposed of in accordance 
with paragraphs (1) and (2) at the time the energy 
component was not so delivered or disposed of, is con- 
clusive evidence that such energy component was not used 
in the United States of America and that the entitlement 
of Canada to such energy component is satisfied. 


ARTICLE IX 


Variation of Entitlement to Downstream Power Benefits 


(1) If the United States of America considers with 
respect to any hydroelectric power project planned on the 
main stem of the Columbia River between Priest Rapids 
Dam and McNary Dam that the increase in entitlement 
of Canada to downstream power benefits resulting from 
the operation of the project would produce a result which 
would not justify the United States of America in incur- 
ring the costs of construction and operation of the proj- 
ect, the United States of America and Canada at the 
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request of the United States of America shall consider 
modification of the increase in entitlement. 

(2) An agreement reached for the purposes of this 
Article shall be evidenced by an exchange of notes. 


ARTICLE X 
Hast-West Standby Transmission 


(1) The United States of America shall provide in 
accordance with good engineering practice east-west 
standby transmission service adequate to safeguard the 
transmission from Oliver, British Columbia, to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, of the downstream power bene- 
fits to which Canada is entitled and to improve system 
stability of the east-west circuits in British Columbia. 

(2) In consideration of the standby transmission serv- 
ice, Canada shali pay the United States of America in 
Canadian funds the equivalent of 1.50 United States 
dollars a year for each kilowatt of dependable hydro- 
electric capacity included in the downstream power bene- 
fits to which Canada is entitled. 

(3) When a mutually satisfactory electrical coordina- 
tion arrangement is entered into between the entities and 
confirmed by exchange of notes between the United States 
of America and Canada the obligation of Canada in para- 
graph (2) ceases. 

ARTICLE XI 


Use of Improved Stream Flow 


(1) Improvement in stream flow in one country brought 
about by operation of storage constructed under the 
Treaty in the other country shall not be used directly 
or indirectly for hydroelectric power purposes except: 


(a) in the case of use within the United States of 
America with the prior approval of the United States 
entity, and 

(b) in the case of use within Canada with the prior 
approval of the authority in Canada having jurisdiction. 


(2) The approval required by this Article shall not 
be given except upon such conditions, consistent with 
the Treaty, as the entity or authority considers appro- 
priate. 

ARTICLE XII 


Kootenai River Development 


(1) The United States of America for a period of 
five years from the ratification date, has the option to 
commence construction of a dam on the Kootenai River 
near Libby, Montana, to provide storage to meet flood 
control and other purposes in the United States of 
America. The storage reservoir of the dam shall not 
raise the level of the Kootenai River at the Canada- 
United States of America boundary above an elevation 
consistent with a normal full pool elevation at the dam 
of 2,459 feet, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
datum, 1929 General Adjustment, 1947 International Sup- 
plemental Adjustment. 

(2) All benefits which occur in either country from 
the construction and operation of the storage accrue to 
the country in which the benefits occur. 

(3) The United States of America shall exercise its 
option by written notice to Canada and shall submit 
with the notice a schedule of construction which shall 
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include provision for commencement of construction, 
whether by way of railroad relocation work or otherwise, 
within five years of the ratification date. 

(4) If the United States of America exercises its 
option, Canada in consideration of the benefits accruing 
to it under paragraph (2) shall prepare and make avail- 
able for flooding the land in Canada necessary for the 
storage reservoir of the dam within a period consistent 
with the construction schedule. 

(5) If a variation in the operation of the storage is 
considered by Canada to be of advantage to it the United 
States of America shall, upon request, consult with 
Canada. If the United States of America determines that 
the variation would not be to its disadvantage it shall 
vary the operation accordingly. 

(6) The operation of the storage by the United States 
of America shall be consistent with any order of approval 
which may be in force from time to time relating to the 
levels of Kootenay Lake made by the International Joint 
Commission under the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909. 

(7) Any obligation of Canada under this Article ceases 
if the United States of America, having exercised the 
option, does not commence construction of the dam in 
accordance with the construction schedule. 

(8) If the United States of America exercises the op- 
tion it shall commence full operation of the storage within 
seven years of the date fixed in the construction schedule 
for commencement of construction. 

(9) If Canada considers that any portion of the land 
referred tc in paragraph (4) is no longer needed for the 
purpose of this Article the United States of America and 
Canada, at the request of Canada, shall consider modifica- 
tion of the obligation of Canada in paragraph (4). 

(10) If the Treaty is terminated before the end of 
the useful life of the dam Canada shall for the remainder 
of the useful life of the dam continue to make available 
for the storage reservoir of the dam any portion of the 
land made available under paragraph (4) that is not 
required by Canada for purposes of diversion of the 
Kootenay River under Article XIII. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Diversions 

(1) Except as provided in this Article neither the 
United States of America nor Canada shall, without the 
consent of the other evidenced by an exchange of notes, 
divert for any use, other than a consumptive use, any 
water from its natural channel in a way that alters the 
flow of any water as it crosses the Canada-United States 
of America boundary within the Columbia River basin. 

(2) Canada has the right, after the expiration of 
twenty years from the ratification date, to divert not 
more than 1,500,000 acre-feet of water a year from the 
Kootenay River in the vicinity of Canal Flats, British 
Columbia, to the headwaters of the Columbia River, 
provided that the diversion does not reduce the flow 
of the Kootenay River immediately downstream from the 
point of the diversion below the lesser of 200 cubic feet per 
second or the natural flow. 

(3) Canada has the right, exercisable at any time 
during the period commencing sixty years after the rati- 
fication date and expiring one hundred years after the 
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ratification date, to divert to the headwaters of the Colum- 
bia River any water which, in its natural channel, would 
flow in the Kootenay River across the Canada-United 
States of America boundary, provided that the diversion 
does not reduce the flow of the Kootenay River at the 
Canada-United States of America boundary near Newgate, 
British Columbia, below the lesser of 2,500 cubic feet 
per second or the natural flow. 

(4) During the last twenty years of the period within 
which Canada may exercise the right to divert described 
in paragraph (3) the limitation on diversion is the lesser 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second or the natural flow. 

(5) Canada has the right: 


(a) if the United States of America does not exercise 
the option in Article XII(1), or 

(b) if it is determined that the United States of Amer- 
ica, having exercised the option, did not commence con- 
struction of the dam referred to in Article XII in accord- 
ance therewith or that the United States of America is 
in breach of the obligation in that Article to commence 
full operation of the storage, 


to divert to the headwaters of the Columbia River any 
water which, in its natural channel, would flow in the 
Kootenay River across the Canada-United States of 
America boundary, provided that the diversion does not 
reduce the flow of the Kootenay River at the Canada- 
United States of America boundary near Newgate, British 
Columbia, below the lesser of 1,000 cubic feet per second 
or the natural flow. 

(6) If a variation in the use of the water diverted 
under paragraph (2) is considered by the United States 
of America to be of advantage to it Canada shall, upon 
request, consult with the United States of America. If 
Canada determines that the variation would not be to 
its disadvantage it shall vary the use accordingly. 


ARTICLE XIV 


Arrangements for Implementation 


(1) The United States of America and Canada shall 
each, as soon as possible after the ratification date, desig- 
nate entities and when so designated the entities are 
empowered and charged with the duty to formulate and 
carry out the operating arrangements necessary to imple- 
ment the Treaty. Either the United States of America or 
Canada may designate one or more entities. If more than 
one is designated the powers and duties conferred upon 
the entities by the Treaty shall be allocated among them 
in the designation. 

(2) In addition to the powers and duties dealt with 
specifically elsewhere in the Treaty the powers and duties 
of the entities include: 


(a) coordination of plans and exchange of informa- 
tion relating to facilities to be used in producing and 
obtaining the benefits contemplated by the Treaty, 

(b) calculation of and arrangements for delivery of 
hydroelectric power to which Canada is entitled for pro- 
viding flood control, 

(c) calculation of the amounts payable to the United 
States of America for standby transmission services, 

(d) consultation on requests for variations made pur- 
suant to Articles XII(5) and XIII(6}, 
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(e) the establishment and operation of a hydrome- 
teorological system as required by Annex A, 

(f) assisting and cooperating with the Permanent En- 
gineering Board in the discharge of its functions, 

(g) periodic calculation of accounts, 

(h) preparation of the hydroelectric operating plans 
and the flood control operating plans for the Canadian 
storage together with determination of the downstream 
power benefits to which Canada is entitled, 

(i) preparation of proposals to implement Article 
VIII and carrying out any disposal authorized or ex- 
change provided for therein, 

(j) making appropriate arrangements for delivery to 
Canada of the downstream power benefits to which Can- 
ada is entitled including such matters as load factors for 
delivery, times and points of delivery, and calculation of 
transmission loss, 

(k) preparation and implementation of detailed op- 
erating plans that may produce results more advantageous 
to both countries than those that would arise from opera- 
tion under the plans referred to in Annexes A and B. 


(3) The entities are authorized to make maintenance 
curtailments. Except in case of emergency, the entity 
responsible for a maintenance curtailment shall give no- 
tice to the corresponding United States or Canadian 
entity of the curtailment, including the reason therefor 
and the probable duration thereof and shall both schedule 
the curtailment with a view to minimizing its impact and 
exercise due diligence to resume full operation. 

(4) The United States of America and Canada may 
by an exchange of notes empower or charge the entities 
with any other matter coming within the scope of the 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE XV 


Permanent Engineering Board 


(1) A Permanent Engineering Board is established 
consisting of four members, two to be appointed by 
Canada and two by the United States of America. The 
initial appointments shall be made within three months 
of the ratification date. 

(2) The Permanent Engineering Board shall: 


(a) assemble records of the flows of the Columbia 
River and the Kootenay River at the Canada-United 
States of America boundary ; 

(b) report to the United States of America and Canada 
whenever there is substantial deviation from the hydro- 
electric and flood control operating plans and if appro- 
priate include in the report recommendations for 
remedial action and compensatory adjustments ; 

(c) assist in reconciling differences concerning tech- 
nical or operational matters that may arise between the 
entities ; 

(d) make periodic inspections and require reports as 
necessary from the entities with a view to ensuring that 
the objectives of the Treaty are being met; 

(e) make reports to the United States of America and 
Canada at least once a year of the results being achieved 
under the Treaty and make special reports concerning 
any matter which it considers should be brought to their 
attention ; 
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(f) investigate and report with respect to any other 
matter coming within the scope of the Treaty at the 
request of either the United States of America or Canada. 


(3) Reports of the Permanent Engineering Board 
made in the course of the performance of its functions 
under this Article shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein contained and shall be accepted unless re- 
butted by other evidence. 

(4) The Permanent Engineering Board shall comply 
with directions, relating to its administration and pro- 
cedures, agreed upon by the United States of America and 
Canada as evidenced by an exchange of notes. ; 


ARTICLE XVI 


Settlement of Differences 


(1) Differences arising under the Treaty which the 
United States of America and Canada cannot resolve 
may be referred by either to the International Joint 
Commission for decision. 

(2) If the International Joint Commission does not 
render a decision within three months of the referral or 
within such other period as may be agreed upon by the 
United States of America and Canada, either may then 
submit the difference to arbitration by written notice to 
the other. 

(3) Arbitration shall be by a tribunal composed of a 
member appointed by Canada, a member appointed by the 
United States of America and a member appointed jointly 
by the United States of America and Canada who shall be 
Chairman. If within six weeks of the delivery of a notice 
under paragraph (2) either the United States of America 
or Canada has failed to appoint its member, or they are 
unable to agree upon the member who is to be Chairman, 
either the United States of America or Canada may re- 
quest the President of the International Court of Justice 
to appoint the member or members. The decision of a 
majority of the members of an arbitration tribunal shall 
be the decision of the tribunal. 

(4) The United States of America and Canada shall 
accept as definitive and binding and shall carry out any 
decision of the International Joint Commission or an 
arbitration tribunal. 

(5) Provision for the administrative support of a 
tribunal and for remuneration and expenses of its mem- 
bers shall be as agreed in an exchange of notes between 
the United States of America and Canada. 

(6) The United States of America and Canada may 
agree by an exchange of notes on alternative procedures 
for settling differences arising under the Treaty, including 
reference of any difference to the International Court of 
Justice for decision. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Restoration of Pre-Treaty Legal Status 

(1) Nothing in this Treaty and no action taken or 
foregone pursuant to its provisions shall be deemed, after 
its termination or expiration, to have abrogated or modi- 
fied any of the rights or obligations of the United States of 
America or Canada under then existing international law, 
with respect to the uses of the water resources of the 
Columbia River basin. 

(2) Upon termination of this Treaty, the Boundary 
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Waters Treaty, 1909, shall, if it has not been terminated, 
apply to the Columbia River basin, except insofar as the 
provisions of that Treaty may be inconsistent with any 
provision of this Treaty which continues in effect. 

(3) Upon termination of this Treaty, if the Boundary 
Waters Treaty, 1909, has been terminated in accordance 
with Article XIV of that Treaty, the provisions of Ar- 
ticle II of that Treaty shall continue to apply to the 
waters of the Columbia River basin. 

(4) If upon the termination of this Treaty Article II 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909, continues in force 
by virtue of paragraph (3) of this Article the effect of 
Article II of that Treaty with respect to the Columbia 
River basin may be terminated by either the United States 
of America or Canada delivering to the other one year’s 
written notice to that effect; provided however that the 
notice may be given only after the termination of this 
Treaty. 

(5) If, prior to the termination of this Treaty, Canada 
undertakes works usable for and relating to a diversion 
of water from the Columbia River basin, other than 
works authorized by or undertaken for the purpose of 
exercising a right under Article XIII or any other pro- 
vision of this Treaty, paragraph (3) of this Article shall 
cease to apply one year after delivery by either the United 
States of America or Canada to the other of written notice 
to that effect. 

ARTICLE XVIII 


Liability for Damage 


(1) The United States of America and Canada shall 
be liable to the other and shall make appropriate com- 
pensation to the other in respect of any act, failure to 
act, omission or delay amounting to a breach of the Treaty 
or of any of its provisions other than an act, failure to 
act, omission or delay occurring by reason of war, strike, 
major calamity, act of God, uncontrollable force or main- 
tenance curtailment. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (1) neither the 
United States of America nor Canada shall be liable to 
the other or to any person in respect of any injury, damage 
or loss occurring in the territory of the other caused by 
any act, failure to act, omission or delay under the 
Treaty whether the injury, damage or loss results from 
negligence or otherwise. 

(3) The United States of America and Canada, each 
to the extent possible within its territory, shall exercise 
due diligence to remove the cause of and to mitigate the 
effect of any injury, damage or loss occurring in the ter- 
ritory of the other as a result of any act, failure to act, 
omission or delay under the Treaty. 

(4) Failure to commence operation as required under 
Articles IV and XII is not a breach of the Treaty and 
does not result in the loss of rights under the Treaty 
if the failure results from a delay that is not wilful or 
reasonably avoidable. 

(5) The compensation payable under paragraph (1) 


(a) in respect of a breach by Canada of the obligation 
to commence full operation of a storage, shall be for- 
feiture of entitlement to downstream power benefits re- 
sulting from the operation of that storage, after operation 
commences, for a period equal to the period between the 
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day of commencement of operation and the day when 
commencement should have occurred ; 
(b) in respect of any other breach by either the United 


. States of America or Canada, causing loss of power bene- 


fits, shall not exceed the actual loss in revenue from the 
sale of hydroelectric power. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Period of Treaty 


(1) The Treaty shall come into force on the ratifica- 
tion date. 

(2) Either the United States of America or Canada 
may terminate the Treaty other than Article XIII (except 
paragraph (1) thereof), Article XVII and this Article 
at any time after the Treaty has been in force for sixty 
years if it has delivered at least ten years written notice 
to the other of its intention to terminate the Treaty. 

(3) If the Treaty is terminated before the end of the 
useful life of a dam built under Article XII then, not- 
withstanding termination, Article XII remains in force 
until the end of the useful life of the dam. 

(4) If the Treaty is terminated before the end of the 
useful life of the facilities providing the storage de- 
scribed in Article IV(3) and if the conditions described 
therein exist then, notwithstanding termination, Articles 
IV(3) and VI (4) and (5) remain in force until either the 
end of the useful life of these facilities or until those 
conditions cease to exist, whichever is the first to occur. 


ARTICLE XX 
Ratification 


The instruments of ratification of the Treaty shall be 
exchanged by the United States of America and Canada 
at Ottawa, Canada. 


ARTICLE XXI 
Registration with the United Nations 


In conformity with Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Treaty shall be registered by Canada 
with the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

This Treaty has been done in duplicate copies in the 
English language. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly authorized 
by their respective Governments, have signed this Treaty 
at Washington, District of Columbia, United States of 
America, this 17th day of January, 1961. 


For the United States of America: 


DwicutT D. EISENHOWER 


President 
of the United States of America 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of State 


ELMER F.. BENNETT 
Under Secretary of the Interior 
For Canada: 
JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER 
Prime Minister of Canada 


E. D. Futon 
Minister of Justice 


A. D. P. HEENEY 


Ambassador Exvtraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to the United States of America 


ANNEX A 
PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 
General 


1. The Canadian storage provided under Article II will 
be operated in accordance with the procedures described 
herein. 

2. A hydrometeorological system, including snow 
courses, precipitation stations and stream flow gauges will 
be established and operated, as mutually agreed by the 
entities and in consultation with the Permanent Engineer- 
ing Board, for use in establishing data for detailed pro- 
gramrtuing of flood control and power operations. Hydro- 
meteorologicai information will be made available to the 
entities in both countries for immediate and continuing 
use in flood control and power operations. 

3. Sufficient discharge capacity at each dam to afford 
the desired regulation for power and flood control will 
be provided through outlet works and turbine installa- 
tions as mutually agreed by the entities. The discharge 
capacity provided for flood control operations will be 
large enough to pass inflow plus sufficient storage re- 
leases during the evacuation period to provide the storage 
space required. The discharge capacity will be evaluated 
on the basis of full use of any conduits provided for that 
purpose plus one half the hydraulic capacity of the tur- 
bine installation at the time of commencement of the 
operation of storage under the Treaty. 

4. The outflows will be in accordance with storage 
reservation diagrams and associated criteria established 
for flood control purposes and with reservoir-balance 
relationships established for power operations. Unless 
otherwise agreed by the entities the average weekly out- 
flows shall not be less than 3,000 cubic feet per second 
at the dam described in Article II(2) (a), not less than 
5,000 cubic feet per second at the dam described in Article 
II(2)(b) and not less than 1,000 cubic feet per second 
at the dam described in Article II(2)(c). These mini- 
mum average weekly releases may be scheduled by the 
Canadian entity as required for power or other purposes. 


Flood Control 


5. For flood control operation, the United States entity 
will submit flood control operating plans which may 
consist of or include flood control storage reservation 
diagrams and associated criteria for each of the dams. 
The Canadian entity will operate in accordance with these 
diagrams or any variation which the entities agree will 
not derogate from the desired aim of the flood control 
plan. The use of these diagrams will be based on data 
obtained in accordance with paragraph 2. The diagrams 
will consist of relationships specifying the flood control 
storage reservations required at indicated times of the 
year for volumes of forecast runoff. After consultation 
with the Canadian entity the United States entity may 
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from time to time as conditions warrant adjust these 
storage reservation diagrams within the general limita- 
tions of flood control operation. Evacuation of the 
storages listed hereunder will be guided by the flood con- 
trol storage reservation diagrams and refill will be as 
requested by the United States entity after consultation 
with the Canadian entity. The general limitations of 
flood control operation are as follows: 


(a) The Dam described in Article II (2) (a)—The reser- 
voir will be evacuated to provide up to 80,000 acre-feet of 
storage, if required, for flood control use by May 1 of each 
year: 

(b) The Dam described in Article II (2) (b)—The reser- 
voir will be evacuated to provide up to 7,100,000 acre-feet 
of storage, if required, for flood control use by May 1 of 
each year. 

(c) The Dam described in Article II (2) (c)—The reser- 
voir will be evacuated to provide up to 700,000 acre-feet 
of storage, if required, for flood control use by April 1 
of each year and up to 1,270,000 acre-feet of storage, if 
required, for flood control use by May 1 of each year. 

(d) The Canadian entity may exchange flood control 
storage provided in the reservoir referred to in sub- 
paragraph (b) for additional storage provided in the 
reservoir referred to in subparagraph (a) if the entities 
agree that the exchange would provide the same effective- 
ness for control of floods on the Columbia River at The 
Dalles, Oregon. 

Power 


6. For power generating purposes the 15,500,000 acre- 
feet of Canadian storage will be operated in accordance 
with operating plans designed to achieve optimum power 
generation downstream in the United States of America 
until such time as power generating facilities are in- 
stalled at the site referred to in paragraph 5(a) or at 
sites in Canada downstream therefrom. 

7. After at-site power is developed at the site referred to 
in paragraph 5(a) or power generating facilities are 
placed in operation in Canada downstream from that site, 
the storage operation will be changed so as to be operated 
in accordance with operating plans designed to achieve 
optimum power generation at-site in Canada and down- 
stream in the United States of America and Canada, in- 
cluding consideration of any agreed electrical coordina- 
tion between the two countries. Any reduction in the 
downstream power benefits in the United States of Amer- 
ica resulting from that change in operation of the Ca- 
nadian storage shall not exceed in any one year the re- 
duction in downstream power benefits in the United States 
of America which would result from reducing by 500,000 
acre-feet the Canadian storage operated to achieve op- 
timum power generation in the United States of America 
and shall not exceed at any time during the period of the 
Treaty the reduction in downstream power benefits in the 
United States of America which would result from sim- 
ilarly reducing the Canadian storage by 3,000,000 acre-feet. 

8. After at-site power is developed at the site re 
ferred to in paragraph 5(a) or power generating facili- 
ties are placed in operation in Canada downstream from 
that site, storage may be operated to achieve optimum 
generation of power in the United States of America 
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alone if mutually agreed by the entities in which event 
the United States of America shall supply power to 
Canada to offset any reduction in Canadian generation 
which would be created as a result of such operation as 
compared to operation to achieve optimum power genera- 
tion at-site in Canada and downstream in the United 
States of America and Canada. Similarly, the storage 
may be operated to achieve optimum generation of power 
in Canada alone if mutually agreed by the entities in 
which event Canada shall supply power to the United 
States of America to offset any reduction in United States 
generation which would be created as a result of such 
operation as compared to operation to achieve optimum 
power generation at-site in Canada and downstream in 
the United States of America and Canada. 

9. Before the first storage becomes operative, the en- 
tities will agree on operating plans and the resulting 
downstream power benefits for each year until the total 
of 15,500,000 acre-feet of storage in Canada becomes 
operative. In addition, commencing five years before the 
total of 15,500,000 acre-feet of storage is expected to 
become operative, the entities will agree annually on oper- 
ating plans and the resulting downstream power bene- 
fits for the sixth succeeding year of operation thereafter. 
This procedure will continue during the life of the Treaty, 
providing to both the entities, in advance, an assured plan 
of operation of the Canadian storage and a determination 
of the resulting downstream power benefits for the next 
succeeding five years. 


ANNEX B 
DETERMINATION OF DOWNSTREAM POWER BENEFITS 


1. The downstream power benefits in the United States 
of America attributable to operation in accordance with 
Annex A of the storage provided by Canada under Article 
II will be determined in advance and will be the estimated 
increase in dependable hydroelectric capacity in kilowatts 
for agreed critical stream flow periods and the increase 
in average annual usable hydroelectric energy output in 
kilowatt hours on the basis of an agreed period of stream 
flow record. 

2. The dependable hydroelectric capacity to be credited 
to Canadian storage will be the difference between the 
average rates of generation in kilowatts during the ap- 
propriate critical stream flow periods for the United 
States of America base system, consisting of the projects 
listed in the table, with and without the addition of the 
Canadian storage, divided by the estimated average 
critical period load factor. The capacity credit shall 
not exceed the difference between the capability of the 
base system without Canadian storage and the maximum 
feasible capability of the base system with Canadian 
storage, to supply firm load during the critical stream 
flow periods. 

8. The increase in the average annual usable hydro- 
electric energy will be determined by first computing 
the difference between the available hydroelectric energy 
at the United States base system with and without 
Canadian storage. The entities will then agree upon 
the part of available eiergy which is usable with and 
without Canadian storage, and the difference thus agreed 
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will be the increase in average annual usable hydroelec- 
tric energy. Determination of the part of the energy 
which is usable will include consideration of existing and 
scheduled transmission facilities and the existence of 
markets capable of using the energy on a contractual 
basis similar to the then existing contracts. The part 
of the available energy which is considered usable shall 
be the sum of: 


(a) the firm energy, 

(b) the energy which can be used for thermal power dis- 
placement in the Pacific Northwest Area as defined in 
Paragraph 7, and 

(c) the amount of the remaining portion of the available 
energy which is agreed by the entities to be usable and 
which shall not exceed in any event 40% of that 
remainder. 


4. An initial determination of the estimated down- 
stream power benefits in the United States of America 
from Canadian storage added to the United States base 
system will be made before any of the Canadian storage 
becomes operative. This determination will include es- 
timates of the downstream power benefits for each year 
until the total of 15,500,000 acre-feet of Canadian storage 
becomes operative. 

5. Commencing five years before the total of 15,500,000 
acre-feet of storage is expected to become operative, esti- 
mates of downstream power benefits will be calculated 
annually for the sixth succeeding year on the basis of the 
assured plan of operation for that year. 

6. The critical stream flow period and the details of 
the assured plan of operation will be agreed upon by the 
entities at each determination. Unless otherwise agreed 
upon by the entities, the determination of the downstream 
power benefits shall be based upon stream flows for the 
twenty year period beginning with July 1928 as contained 
in the report entitled Modified Flows at Selected Power 
Sites—Columbia River Basin, dated June 1957. No retro- 
active adjustment in downstream power benefits will be 
made at any time during the period of the Treaty. No 
reduction in the downstream power benefits credited to 
Canadian storage will be made as a result of the load esti- 
mate in the United States of America, for the year for 
which the determination is made, being less than the load 
estimate for the preceding year. 

7. In computing the increase in dependable hydroelectric 
capacity and the increase in average annual hydroelectric 
energy, the procedure shall be in accordance with the 
three steps described below and shall encompass the loads 
of the Pacific Northwest Area. The Pacific Northwest 
Area for purposes of these determinations shall be Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Montana west of the Con- 
tinental Divide but shall exclude areas serve‘ on the 
ratification date by the California Oregon Power Com- 
pany and Utah Power and Light Company. 


Step I 

The system for the period covered by the estimate will 
consist of the Canadian storage, the United States base 
system, any thermal installation operated in coordination 
with the base system, and additional hydroelectric proj- 
ects which will provide storage releases usable by the 
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base system or which will use storage releases that are 
usable by the base system. The installations included in 
this system will be those required, with allowance for 
adequate reserves, to meet the forecast power load to be 
served by this system in the United States of America, 
including the estimated flow of power at points of inter- 
connection with adjacent areas, subject to paragraph 3, 
plus the portion of the entitlement of Canada that is 
expected to be used in Canada. The capability of this 
system to supply this load will be determined on the 
basis that the system will be operated in accordance with 
the established operating procedures of each of the proj- 
ects involved. 


Step II 

A determination of the energy capability will be made 
using the same thermal installation as in Step I, the 
United States base system with the same installed capac- 
ity as in Step I and Canadian storage. 


Step III 

A similar determination of the energy capability will 
be made using the same thermal installation as in Step 
I and the United States base system with the same in- 
stalled capacity as in Step I. 

8. The downstream power benefits to be credited to 
Canadian storage will be the differences between the de- 
terminations in Step II and Step III in dependable hydro- 
electric capacity and in average annual usable hydro- 
electric energy, made in accordance with paragraphs 2 
and 3. 


United States and Iraq Sign 
Cultural Agreement 


Joint Statement 
Press release 33 dated January 23 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Republic of Iraq, 
in consideration of the bonds of friendship and 
understanding existing between their peoples on 
the basis of mutual respect, and with a view to 
their desire to develop further understanding of 
each other’s culture, aspirations and progress 
through organizing and encouraging continued 
cultural exchanges, today [January 23] signed a 
cultural agreement in Baghdad. 

The two Governments are confident that con- 
tinuation of the close cooperation between them 
on a basis of equality in the fields of education, 
science and culture will have a great effect in in- 
creasing mutual understanding between their peo- 
ples, and will be a great contribution to the de- 
velopment of relations between them in the service 
of their peoples. 
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Ambassador John D. Jernegan signed the agree- 
ment on behalf of the United States, and Brigadier 
Ismail al-Arif, Minister of Education, signed on 
behalf of Iraq. The agreement will remain in 
force indefinitely at the pleasure of the respective 
Governments. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Health 

Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptance deposited: Nigeria, November 25, 1960. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17,1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited: Iceland (with reservation and 
declaration), November 8, 1960. 


Telecemmunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Accessions deposited: Cameroun, December 22, 1960; 
Ivory Coast, December 23, 1960; Gabon, December 
28, 1960. 

International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 1, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961." 

Accessions deposited: Ivory Coast, December 23, 1960; 
Senegal, December 28, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agreement for the loan of two U.S. destroyers to Brazil. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro Novem- 
ber 21 and December 27, 1960. Entered into force 
December 27, 1960. 

Agreement for the loan of two U.S. submarines to Brazil. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1960. Entered into force December 29, 
1960. 


Canada 


Postal convention. Signed at Ottawa January 12 and at 
Washington January 13, 1961. Enters into force on a 
date to be determined by mutual agreement. Ratified 
by the President January 19, 1961. 


* Not in force for the United States. 


Denmark 


Agreement establishing a consultative committee on Green- 
land defense projects, with annex. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington December 2, 1960. 
Entered into force December 2, 1960. 


Italy 


Agreement on arrangements respecting patents and tech- 
nical information in defense programs. Signed at Rome 
October 3, 1952. 

Entered into force: December 16, 1960. 

Agreement approving the procedures for reciprocal filing 
of classified patent applications in the United States and 
Italy. Effected by exchange of notes at Rome March 
9 and October 27, 1959. 

Entered into force: December 16, 1960. 


Agreement extending the period of the loan to Korea of 
certain U.S. vessels. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Seoul October 28 and November 4, 1960. Entered into 
force November 4, 1960. 


Kuwait 


Agreement relating to the reciprocal granting of nonim- 
migrant passport visas. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Kuwait December 11 and 27, 1960. Entered into 
force December 27, 1960 ; operative January 26, 1961. 


Agreement relating to investment guaranties against in- 
convertibility and losses due to expropriation and war 
authorized by section 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington January 
23, 1961. Enters into force on the date of a note from 
Panama stating the agreement has been ratified in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional procedures. 
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Secretary Rusk Sends Greetings 
to Diplomatic and Consular Posts 


Press release 32 dated January 23 

Following is the teat of a message sent by 
Secretary Rusk to all American diplomatic and 
consular posts on January 21. 


I have assumed office with a sense of high privi- 
lege and pledge to it my best efforts. Personal 
greetings to colleagues of the Department at home 
and abroad whom I have now joined for service 
to the President and to our country. 


Dean Rusk 
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Foreign Service Officers To Study 
With Pennsylvania Labor Department 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 27 (press release 37) that a group of Foreign 
Service officers will go to Harrisburg, Pa., on 
January 30 for a week of detailed briefings and 
discussions with the Secretary of Labor and In- 
dustry of Pennsylvania, William L. Batt, Jr., and 
his staff. 

This week of study with the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry is a part of an 
11-month training program in international labor 
affairs now being conducted for the second time 
by the Foreign Service Institute of the Depart- 
ment of State, in cooperation with the Department 
of Labor. This comprehensive training program 
is designed to broaden the background of selected 
Foreign Service officers in the area of interna- 
tional labor affairs and to prepare them to assume 
positions abroad involving significant labor re- 
porting responsibilities. 

The program began in September with a 4-week 
seminar in international labor affairs at the For- 
eign Service Institute, followed by rotating on- 
the-job training assignments in the Departments 
of Labor and State and by training visits to trade 
unions, management associations, and other Fed- 
eral Government agencies active in labor affairs. 
To provide an academic framework for the prac- 
tical activities of the program, a seminar in 
“World Labor and Contemporary International 
Relations” was developed by American University, 
Washington, D.C., at the request of the Foreign 
Service Institute, and meets once a week. 

The Pennsylvania department operates one of 
the largest public employment services in the 
world and maintains wage information on more 
than 4 million workers. It pays unemployment 
compensation benefits to qualified jobless persons, 
and operates the fourth largest insurance company 
in the State, to assure employers of liability in- 
surance for workmen’s compensation. The depart- 
ment also administers and enforces working condi- 
tions and minimum rates of pay for women and 
children, inspects most of the publicly used build- 
ings in Pennsylvania, licenses 16,000 elevators, 
guarantees the rights of workers to unionize 
and bargain, and promotes labor harmony 
through a mediation service, among other 
functions. 


February 13, 1961 


Arrangements for the group to study the opera- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry were made by Hilding A. Peterson, 
Foreign Service officer assigned as training officer 
to the School of Foreign Affairs of the Foreign 
Service Institute. Foreign Service officers as- 
signed to this program are: James Howe Bahti, 
Herman J. Cohen, Charles Marshall Hanson, Jr., 
Jack Liebof, and Fred A. Somerford. 


Consulate Established at Arequipa, Peru 


Department mailing notice dated January 23 


A consulate at Arequipa, Peru, was established Decem- 
ber 3, 1960, and opened to the public December 29. 
Nicholas McCausland has been designated as principal 
officer of this new post. The consular district for 
Arequipa will include the following Peruvian Depart- 
ments: Arequipa, Cuzco, Madre de Dios, Moquegua, Puno, 
and Tacna. 

The consular district for the American Embassy at 
Lima is now comprised of all those Departments not in- 
cluded in the Arequipa consular district. 

The Embassy at Lima will supervise the administration 
of Arequipa. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on January 23 confirmed the nomination 
of Chester Bowles to be Under Secretary of State. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press re- 
lease 36 dated January 25.) 


Appointments 


Angier Biddle Duke as Chief of Protocol, effective 
January 24. (For biographic details, see press release 
35 dated January 24.) 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 


. tained from the Department of State. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Libya. Pub. 6966. 
African Series 1. 4 pp. 5¢. 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give a few highlights on 
the people and the country. 





The Newly Independent Nations—Malaya. Pub. 6967. 
Far Eastern Series 88. Spp. 5¢. 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give the public back- 
ground information on the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Philippines. Pub. 6968. 
Far Eastern Series 89. 7 pp. 

Another leaflet in the series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations designed to give the public back- 
ground information on the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations—India. Pub. 7029. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 56. 7 pp. 5¢. 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give a few highlights on 
the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Jordan. Pub. 7030. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 57. 7 pp. 5¢. 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give a few highlights on 
the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Viet-Nam. Pub. 7031. 
Far Eastern Series 97. 7pp. 5¢. 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give the public back- 
ground information on the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations--Israel. Pub. 7041. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 58. 6 pp. 5¢. 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give a few highlights 
on the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Korea. 
Far Eastern Series 99. 10pp. 15¢. 
Another leaflet in the series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations designed to give the public back- 
ground informaticn on the people and the country. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Sudan. Pub. 7044. 
African Series 2. 8pp. 5 

A leaflet, one of a series of fact sheets on the newly 
independent nations, designed to give a few highlights 
on the people and the country. 


The Science Adviser of the Department of State. Pub. 
7056. Department and Foreign Service Series 97. 27 
pp. 15¢. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing the functions of the 
Office of the Science Adviser in Washington and the corps 
of science officers overseas whose activity it directs. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Pakistan. Pub. 7073. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 49. 8 pp. 5¢. 
Another leaflet in the series on the newly independent 
nations designed to give the public a brief summary of 
information on the people and the country. 


Pub. 7042. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Ghana. Pub. 7076. 
African Series 5. 10 pp. 10¢. 

A leaflet in the series on the newly inderendent nations 
designed to give the public a few highlights on the country 
and the people. 


Point Four in Jordan. Pub. 7078. Near and Middle 
Eastern Series 59. 12 pp. 10¢. 

Text of an address made by Norman Burns, Director of 
the U.S. Operations Mission in Jordan, International 
Cooperation Administration, before the Chamber of Com- 


merce, Jerusalem, on June 14, 1960, discussing U.S. 
economic aid to Jordan. 


Mutual Security in Action—Tunisia (Revised). Pub. 7082. 
Near and Middle Eastern Series 60. 12 pp. 10¢. 


A fact sheet giving background information on the coun- 
try and discussing its economy, government, and the 
extent of U.S. assistance. 


The Record on Korean Unification, 1943-1960—Narrative 
Summary With Principal Documents. Pub. 7084. Far 
Eastern Series 101. xiii, 241 pp. 65¢. 


This volume describes the continuing efforts of the United 
States and the United Nations to achieve the unification 
of Korea. 


A Survey of the Strategic Trade Control Program, 1957- 
1960—Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951— 
Fourteenth Report to Congress. Pub. 7088. General 
Foreign Policy Series 156. 50 pp. 25¢. 


A report submitted by Under Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon to Congress summarizing trade-control activities 
for the period 1957-1960. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Pub. 7105. 
Commercial Policy Series 176. 23 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet discussing intention of the U.S. Government 
to participate in negotiations under the authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as amended and extended; 
supplementary notice of U.S. intention to negotiate; list 
of supplementary products; and notice of public hearings. 
Prepared by the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements 
Organization, 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 4556. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Arrangement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands. Exchange of notes—Dated at The Hague Novem- 
ber 12 and 26, 1953. Entered into force November 26, 
1953. And amending arrangement. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at The Hague August 10 and 13, 1960. Entered 
into force August 13, 1960. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 4558. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy, amending the agreement of February 6, 1948, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
August 4, 1960. Entered into force August 4, 1960. 


gag Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4560. 7 pp. 
Understanding between the United States of America 
and China, relating to article III of the agreement of 
June 9, 1959, as supplemented. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Taipei August 17 and 24, 1960. Entered into 
force August 24, 1960. 


Tracking Stations. TIAS 4562. 6pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Union of South Africa. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Pretoria September 13, 1960. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 13, 1960. 


— Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4563. 26 pp. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China. Signed at Taipei August 30, 1960. With ex- 
changes of notes. Entered into force August 30, 1960. 


Defense—Mutual Weapons Development Program. TIAS 
4565. 5Spp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Australia. Signed at Washington August 23, 1960. 
Entered into force August 23, 1960. 
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Africa. U.S. To Send 150 American Teachers to 
East Africa a. Se 

Agriculture 

Food-for-Peace Committee Reports to President 
Kennedy .. ee 

Food Program for Cones To Be heawenned ‘i a 

President Describes Role of Food-for-Peace Di- 
rector Seale ae eee. at SESE Se 

Asia. Water Resources Development in Asia and 
the Far East (Bloodgood) ; 

Atomic Energy. Nuclear-Test Study Panel Named 
by Disarmament Administration 

Canada. United States and Canada Sign Columbia 
River Treaty (Diefenbaker, Eisenhower, Herter, 
text of treaty) 

Congo, Republic of the. Food Program for Congo 
To Be Increased Rebs pile eek: |e 

Cuba. Mr. Voorhees Submits Final Report on 
Cuban Refugee Problem (Eisenhower, Voorhees, 
text of report) . 
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United States and Iraq Sign Cultural cine 
(joint statement) . 

U.S. To Send 150 amertenn ‘Poachers o East 
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International Organizations and Conferences. 
Water Resources Development in Asia and the 
Far East (Bloodgood) . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Two new pamphlets on the Americas .. . 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE ACT OF BOGOTA 


Publication 7120 10 cents 
and 


THE LAND PROBLEM IN THE AMERICAS 
Publication 7112 10 cents 


The Act of Bogoté was approved on October 11, 1960, by the 
Council of the Organization of American States as prepared by the 
Special Committee To Study the Formulation of New Measures for 
Economic Cooperation during the course of its Third Meeting held 
in Bogota, Colombia, from September 5 to 13, 1960. 

These pamphlets give the basic purpose and main principles of 
the Act of Bogota and describe the “new look” which it takes of the 
Western Hemisphere’s social, political, and economic problems. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR—JULY 1959-JULY 1960 
Publication 7095 15 cents 


The World Refugee Year, which was brought into being by the 
United Nations, was participated in by the United States under 
Presidential proclamation dated May 19, 1959. 

This illustrated pamphlet describes the United States contribu- 
tions under the Year program, as well as its long-term assistance 
under other U.S. and U.N. refugee programs. 


Please send me 
copies 


C} Social Implications of the Act of Bogota. 
( The Land Problem in the Americas. 
0 World Refugee Year—July 1959-June 1960. 
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